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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


The quest for Corvo; an experiment in biography 
A. J. A. SYMONS 


The many-sided career of Frederick Rolfe, self-styled Baron Corvo, little 
known literary genius of the nineties and something of a saint and a 


swindler. 
Camel-bells of Baghdad 


JANET MILLER 
An adventurous journey to the city of the Arabian nights, the Tower of 
Babel, the Garden of Eden, the Palace of Darius, the bazaars of Teheran, 
and the mountains and deserts of Persia. 
Lightship 
ARCHIE BINNS 
Genuine picture of life on a lightship, with vivid bits of characterization 
and tales within the tale. 
My Normandy 


MARY CABLE DENNIS 
Happy summers with the simple people of a Normandy village. 
Alexander the corrector 
EDITH OLIVIER 
The life of Alexander Cruden, an English eccentric, compiler of the 


famous Concordance to the Holy Scriptures and would-be reformer. 


Black god; a story of the Congo 


DORIS MANNERS-SUTTON 
Witchcraft and Christianity side by side in a Congo trading post. 
Now in November 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 
A ten-year struggle to hold a mortgaged farm, and a family’s love of the 
land persisting in spite of hardship. 
The hills step lightly 
ALBERTA PIERSON HANNUM 
The story of a mountaineer woman and her life-long love for two men. 


These hurrying years 


GERALD HEARD 


Men and events of the twentieth century as an Englishman has seen them. 
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I mpENDING changes in the 
Organization of productive in- 
dustry promise people more 
leisure time. How that time may 
be best used will be one of the 
great questions of tomorrow. 
One answer, I believe, lies in the 
fuller utilization of the resources 
and the treasures of our libraries, 
a better acquaintance with the 
good authors and the great books 
of all time. 


Joun G. WINANT 
Governor of New Hampshire 
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Discount Schedule Withdrawn 


By CARL H. MILAM 


Secretary, American Library Association 


|. schedule of discounts to libraries 


proposed by the Booksellers’ Code Au- 
thority has been withdrawn following a 
hearing on August 29 in Washington. 
The schedule provided discounts ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent. If they had been 
approved the book buying power of li- 
braries, according to A. L. A. estimate, 
would have been reduced by approximately 
one and one-half million dollars annually. 

Word of the filing of the code came to 
the A. L. A., not from the code author- 
ity but from the District of Columbia 
Public Library. The new chairman of 
the A. L. A. Book Buying Committee was 
on vacation. With the help of Carl B. 
Roden, Carl L. Cannon, Harry Miller 
Lydenberg and others, President Comp- 


| ton and the headquarters staff accepted the 


challenge. Mr. Roden promptly filed an 
excellent brief with the Washington au- 
thorities. Circular letters were sent out 
by the A. L. A. to several hundred li- 


| braries quoting the resolution on discounts 
| passed by the Council at the Montreal 
| conference and asking them to protest. 





| Anofficial brief was prepared and filed with 


NRA and its Consumers’ Advisory Board. 
A public hearing was requested. 

The hearing was granted and President 
Compton selected the following persons 
to speak for the A. L. A. in addition to 
himself: Frank L. Tolman, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Carl L. Cannon, Phineas L. 
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Windsor and the secretary of the As- 
sociation. Letters were sent to librarians, 
especially in the east, notifying them of 
the hearing. In the meantime the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board had filed a brief 
opposing approval of the schedule. A 
letter was also filed on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. 

From 400 to 500 librarians protested 
in letters and telegrams and many of thenr 
sent copies to A. L. A. Headquarters. 
These and other suggestions were made 
available to the A. L. A. spokesmen on the 
evening before the hearing was held. One 
of the most valuable communications was 
from Matthew S. Dudgeon and the Mil- 
waukee City Purchasing Agent calling at- 
tention to NRA regulation X-48, which 
says in part: 

It is hereby ordered that members of in- 
dustry subject to codes of fair competition 

. may: 

a. Quote prices and terms of sale to gov- 
ernmental agencies as favorable as those 
permitted to be quoted to any commercial 
buyer for like quantities. 

Deputy Administrator Harry C. Carr, 
presided at the hearing. Cedric R. Cro- 
well, chairman of the Booksellers’ Code 
Authority, formally presented the schedule 
and spoke in behalf of it. Official A. L. A. 
representatives spoke next and were fol- 
lowed by Dorsey W. Hyde, representing 

(Continued on page 819) 








SEPP 
A Few Aesthetic Tendencies in 
Public Library Design 


By ALFRED MORTON GITHENS 4 
Architect, New York City 


b>: the past year I have 


gradually gotten together plans and photo- 
graphs of nearly a hundred recent libra- 
ries, all of them built in this country since 
the World War. Study of them is most 
encouraging. They are a distinct improve- 
ment on earlier libraries. This is not only 
due to the general advance in the standard 
of our architecture throughout the 
country, but it seems in part the result 
of a changed relation between the build- 
ing committee and the librarian on the 
one hand, and the architect on the other. 
The latter no longer feels compelled to 
assume the role of an oracle, telling an 
admiring committee just what a library 
should be. There now seems to be a 
healthier relation with his clients. They 
work together. Problems are discussed 
in conference with frank interchange of 
opinion and criticism. 

It has always been a principle with 
trained architects that a building is de- 
signed from within outward, and that the 
function governs the plan arrangement, 
which in turn determines the form of a 
building and to a large extent its appear- 
ance. This in effect was Charles C. Soule’s 
“Point of Agreement Number 3” [4. L. 4. 
Papers and Proceedings, 1891] and Wil- 
liam F. Yust’s “Don’t Number 7” [New 
" Based on an address given before the Library 


Buildings Round Table at the Fifty-sixth Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association. 
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York Libraries, February, 1929], but it 
is an, old accepted principle with us, Ip 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris ther 
is the command, Cherchez la Veérit 
which implies that the plan arrangement 





shall be a true expression of the problem, | 
and that the form of the completed build | 
ing shall be a true expression of the plan | 
Perhaps at times this principle failed to 
function properly because the architect 
did not thoroughly comprehend th 
organization his building was to hous 
and the proper relation of part to part | 
Perhaps the architect felt that to makea | 
proper impression on a building committer | 
he must seem to know his problem com | 
pletely; perhaps he feared to ask ques | 
tions that might seem to acknowledge | 
ignorance, and therefore to lower him ia 
the eyes of his clients. On the other hand, 
there appears to have been on their patt | 
a certain awe of the architect that pre: | 
vented them from expressing their owt | 
convictions and explaining to him th | 
function of the library organization it | 
its various parts. He hesitated to ask and | 
they hesitated to tell. 
Then, too, there was the old convention 
that a library was a public monumett 
wherein the most dignified of architecturl 
elements must perforce be assembled ; tht 
if possible there must be a broad flight 
stone steps leading to a majestic doorwaj; 
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Memorial Library, Lincoln, Maine 


that there must be spacious entrance halls 
and a grand interior stairway, or perhaps 
even two opposite each other, leading up 
to the important floor set well above street 
level, the piano nobile, not relegated to 
the top of the building as in the Venetian 
palaces, but at least to a premier étage set 
above the plebian ground floor, as in the 
French government buildings or the Fon- 
tainebleau or Versailles palaces. These 
things the bankers rejected long ago; the 
librarians were slower to do it. But now, 
fortunately, such old world conventions 
are swept away, and architect and client 
together squarely face the problem with- 
out pre-formulated impressions. Plans 
are much more open, fewer fixed parti- 
tions. There seems to be only one instance 
of the radial stack, in the Hild Regional 
Library in Chicago, where on account of 
the peculiar site such a stack is best. 
There are but two instances of the dome, 
one at Los Angeles and one at Forest 
Hills near Chicago, and in each case the 


dome is not forced into a composition 
which would be better without it, but is 
a natural development of the crossing of 
two axes. 

The change in type of building since 
the World War is surprising. Generally 
a glance at plan and photograph will tell 
a library’s approximate date. The ma- 
jority of the recent libraries are well 
planned though there is still room for im- 
provement. In general, strange to say, 
the plan arrangement is better than the 
exterior design, and the exterior design 
better than the architectural treatment of 
the interior. Most of the recent libraries 
were built between the years 1922 and 
1929, a natural result of financial condi- 
tions throughout the country. Three of 
the four great recent libraries date within 
these years—at Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and Philadelphia. The Enoch Pratt 
Free Library at Baltimore is later. In 
smaller libraries, Massachusetts and 
California seem to lead in both number 
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Hill Avenue Branch, Pasadena (Calif.) Public Library 


and excellence of design, with New York 
perhaps a close third ; but some of the best 
buildings are scattered throughout the 
United States. California and the nearby 
states are developing the most character- 
istic types. Though most of the smaller 
buildings are based on the “butterfly” 
plan—with central entrance and adults on 
one side and children on the other—their 
buildings show a freedom in form and in 
the arrangement of accessory rooms, and 
a treatment of both outside and inside, 
independent of the old conventions. Stuc- 
coed walls are the rule, with tile roofs 
of gentle slope, a choice of material and 
treatment which one likes to think is more 
the result of local climate and natural 
local conditions than an attempt to copy 


Mediterranean or Spanish American types. 

New England clings to her colonial and 
neo-Greek buildings; the walls as a rule 
are of brick; the old many-paned window 
sash and the white woodwork are re 
tained. Some of them are tiny buildings, 
but with the dignity that comes from a 
sound, traditional style of architecture. 
In this citadel of tradition, however, the 
influence of the medieval has crept in, the 








Gothic, Tudor and Transitional English | 
whose prophets are Dr. Ralph Cram and | 


Mr. Clipston Sturgis. Naturally, in the 
northeast, whatever the style, the build 
ings are compact, built against the frosts 
of winter so that the cost of fuel shall not 
too greatly reduce the somewhat meaget 
library budget. In the southwest, how 
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Glenville Branch, Cleveland Public Library 


ever, where this problem does not exist 
and there is little advantage in a cubical 
mass, branch libraries and small town 
libraries are larger and more extended. 
The architect has thus greater freedom 
in design and a better shape to work with. 

Between these two geographical ex- 
tremes the libraries take all manner of 
form and style. No definite trend seems 
evident, although, strange to say, there are 
few buildings modernistic in character. 
Most of them more or less follow some 
one of the types of historic European archi- 
tecture. Unfortunately, where they 
modify a style, or deviate from it, there 
is not a resulting aesthetic improvement. 
Generally the modifications have not been 
successful. Yet there is tyranny in archi- 
tectural style, for accurate copying is a 


blight on progress. This seems to contra- 
dict what has just been said, but the state- 
ments can be reconciled. The true test 
of success is not whether a building is a 
scholarly following of a definite style, but 
whether its proportions and the treatment 
of its various details are in harmony. 
Naturally, it is easier to achieve such 
harmony by exactly copying details which 
have proved successful in some other place 
and some other period, making no innova- 
tions that are in danger of being out of 
key ; but such a mental attitude prevents a 
healthy evolution. This is difficult to 
realize without hard thinking. It may 
seem commonplace to repeat these prin- 
ciples for we architects are more or less 
used to them, but the laity seems not to 
be. I remember being shocked by a client, 
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Newton Centre (Mass.) Branch Library 


a librarian, who stated to us that she did 
not care in what style her building was 
designed, but desired that it be kept a 
perfect example of the selected style in 
every detail. Of course this was an im- 
possibility. “There never was a Gothic 
electric lighting fixture, or a Roman clas- 
sic facade with rows of glazed windows. 
The most anyone can do is to modify these 
objects so that they seem in harmony with 
the architecture about them; but they 
must function with the highest efficiency, 
and express their functional purpose in 
their design. Herein lies the great 
strength of modernistic architecture. 
Space permits only four illustrations 
and these can suggest only a few charac- 
teristic types. The first is one of the very 


small New England libraries, at Lincola, 
Maine, designed by Coolidge and Carl 
son, architects. It is compact, unosten- 
tatious, but in very good taste, of colonial 
architecture in a colonial setting of lawns 
shaded by great elms. Such buildings one 
expects to see sometimes on the Common, 
sometimes on the quiet streets of villages 
not rapidly expanding as in the west, but 
still retaining a fair measure of their old 
character. Naturally, white clapboards or 
shingles are not in favor. They are gen 
erally of red brick, with slate roof, white 
woodwork, and many-paned windows. 

The next is the Hill Avenue Branch 
Library in Pasadena, California, Marston 
and Maybury, architects. It is a long, 
low building typical of the southwest ia 
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proportion, composition, and materials, 
with stucco walls and a tile roof without 
dormers. Edges are sharp, and there is 
no noticeable variation in color; yet the 
finished building avoids the fatal danger 
of a hard, mechanical severity, a difficult 
feat. Analysis seems to indicate that it 
is accomplished by the large scale of the 
roofing tile, different heights of the two 
wings, different window treatment in the 
two wings, movement in outline of the 
doorhead, and, above all, excellefit plant- 

The third is the Glenville branch of the 
Cleveland Public Library in Ohio, by 
Walker and Weeks, architects. It is situ- 
ated on a sloping street, and a horizontal 
base has been created by forming a level 
terrace approached at grade at the higher 
end and by a few steps at the lower. This 
makes possible the stately setting of low 
wall, flanked by great urns. The build- 
ing is of the simplest materials, brick with 
tile-edged parapets and little decoration, 
but with a perfect proportion of wall and 
opening. There would seem a danger 
that by this walled terrace the library 
might be remote from the man in the 
street, but the difficulty is reduced by the 
insertion of a recessed and glazed panel in 
the center of the terrace wall that forms 
an exhibition case for books—a literary 
show window similar to those in the 
Cleveland library, the Carpenter library 
at St. Louis, and along the entire front of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

The last example is the Newton Centre 
branch in Massachusetts, James H. 
Ritchie & Associates, architects. It is of 
the “romantic” type we discussed before, 
with steep roofs and gables, reminiscent 
of the traditional architecture that unites 
the Tudor Gothic with the later 
Georgian; a free and plastic style, in- 
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formal, with a certain naive and human 
quality. The large mullioned window is 
essentially Tudor; the entrance doorway 
Georgian, which is the style called colonial 
in this country and, being familiar, has 
the intimacy of long association. 

The last two examples are solutions of 
that somewhat difficult problem—plac- 
ing a library on a deep and narrow plot. 
In the Glenville building the visitor enters 
directly in the center of the front; in 
Newton Centre he passes one of the read- 
ing rooms and enters where the three join 
together. 


IMPORTANCE OF SETTING 


There is one prestige these four build- 
ings have—the advantage of perfect 
settings. The Lincoln library under its 
great elms is softened by their checkered 
light and shade, and, as in most New 
England villages, is set severely on the 
level ground with no bushes to break the 
transition from flat earth to vertical ma- 
sonry. The Glenville is linked to the 
earth by its terrace and gains thereby the 
richness of foreground accentuating back- 
ground, the nobility conferred by attend- 
ant objects in advance and on each side, 
as by the two groups of courtiers before a 
throne, or the rood screen before chancel 
and high altar. 

The other two libraries are on level, 
open ground and entirely dependent on 
their planting. And how clever the plant- 
ing is! Imagine these two buildings 
stripped of their settings. Would we 
have chosen them for our examples? It 
is doubtful; they would have lost much 
of their distinction. If only trustees and 
building committees could realize how im- 
portant good planting is, and how little 
it costs comparatively. 


(Continued on page 819) 
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A School Principal Looks for a School 
Library 


By DWIGHT E. PORTER 
Principal, Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


| CONFESS a pronounced diffidence in 
discussing my theme before a group of 
school librarians. What I shall say may 
seem to savor of criticism of present 
school library methods. It should not 
be so construed. I have the highest re- 
spect for the fine work being done and wish 
to pay tribute toit. I profess not the slight- 
est skill in library technique. I do profess, 
however, a deep and abiding interest and 
faith in the newer high school library and 
in the possibilities of its enlarged services. 
For times are changing and the emphasis 
must change. In this time which we have 
together I wish to bring you the point of 
view of one humble high school adminis- 
trator as he sees the high school library 
as it should be—a very different point of 
departure from the high school library as 
it now is. 

It is trite to say that these are searching 
times not only in the social and economic 
order but also in the field of education. 
The spotlight of public inquiry is being 
thrown mercilessly upon every form of 
educational development. The entire pub- 
lic school system from kindergarten to 
university is under fire. This is particu- 
larly true of the secondary school field 
because the increasing cost of public edu- 

Delivered before the School Libraries Section at the 


Fifty-sixth Annual Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. 
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cation the last thirty years has been largely 
in that field. “We must cut out the frilly” 
say many, and this statement was made by 
no less a personage than President Roos 
velt himself in a radio address last fall 
However a frill in the minds of many 
good citizens does not cover any particular 
activity. It is used as a term to cover 
any activity, the elimination of which 
seems to offer a saving of a few dollar, 
Many say: “Music, art, physical educa 
tion, home economics, vocational subjects, 
libraries, let us do away with them all. 
Let us get back to the fundamentals, to 
the three R’s. They were good enough 
for us and they are good enough for our 
children. It is only by so doing that we 
can reduce the terrific load of taxation 
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which is crushing us and maintain the fun | 


damentals of our school system.” 
This is no remote cry. 
dulged in by thousands of presumably 


It is being in 


straight thinking and well meaning cit | 


zens. Have these activities of the school 
failed? What contribution have they | 
made? What contribution should they 
make? 


If health, citizenship, worthy home 
membership, worthy use of leisure, voca 
tional skill, and ethical character are 
be incorporated in the education of each 
and every one of our young people, aft 
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Library of the Omaha (Neb.) Technical High School 


not these the very agencies or offerings of 
the modern high school which will con- 
tribute most ? 


Is PRESENT Liprary JUSTIFIED? 


To make our discussion pertinent to the 
subject at issue, what about the high 
school library? Small as it has been in 
terms of the entire high school field and 
little as it has cost, can the present library 
program be justified in our high schools? 
I do not feel that it can be fully justified 
unless materially expanded in terms of its 
ideals of service. 

First of all, in the development of our 
thesis this morning, let us keep in the fore- 
ground of our thinking that the high school 
age is the most significant age in the entire 
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field of public education. In support of 
this statement let me quote from the re- 
port of the committee composed of leading 
representatives of all phases of American 
education which last year met to discuss 
the responsibility of the secondary schools 
in the present general crisis. Said the 
committee report: 


The responsibility and the opportunity of 
the secondary schools in the present social- 
economic crisis constitute a unique challenge. 
We cannot depend chiefly upon our univer- 
sities and colleges to produce civic leaders 
who will find wise solutions of our social 
problems and to carry these solutions into 
effect. We must reach a larger number of 
persons. The best place to do so is within 
the secondary schools. The four million and 
more boys and girls in our high schools 
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(well over five million if we include the 
junior high schools) will in a large measure 
create the public opinion by which federal, 
state, and local governments will be 
controlled in the future. When given 
an opportunity, these young students show 
evidence of a wide range of interest and a 
well developed capacity for comprehension. 
While there is, of course, a great in- 
crease in mental content when maturity 
is reached, reasoning power is almost 
as highly developed at sixteen or seventeen 
as at a much later age. High school students 
have both the intellectual capacity and po- 
tentially the emotional attitude which make 
the present opportunity a unique one. It 
is at this age that they are ready to give 
themselves to a noble cause and to prepare 
for the service of their fellow men. 

The problem is so to organize our high 
schools, and incidentally our high school 
libraries, that each individual within their 
influence may develop within himself the 
future ideals, habits, and powers whereby 
he will find his place in the world and use 
that place to shape both himself and society 
toward ever nobler ends. This means that 
ways must be provided by which each 
member of the school may attain at least 
three qualities: the first, “an ability to 
execute the formal and informal duties of 
citizenship and carry the burden of poli- 
tical responsibility” without which ability 
no democracy is safe; the second, “an 
ability to produce and labor sufficiently to 
carry one’s own economic load with the 
opportunity in gainful employment thus to 
produce and labor” without which ability 
no social order is safe; and the third, “an 
ability to utilize one’s leisure time and act 
in an individual capacity without inter- 
ference with the interests of others or 
society at large” without which ability no 
civilization is safe. 

This educational philosophy, this inter- 
pretation of the school as a social institu- 
tion, must inevitably affect every activity 
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and agency of the high school. Its very 
first effect should be a broadening of the 
whole ideal of the school library, its aims, 
its policies, and its technique. 

Let us trace for the moment the origin 
and development of the school library to 
see why it is laggard in its social contriby. 
tion. The first public schools in the United 
States were the elementary schools; anda 
development from elementary to secondary 
through the old academy system, the public 
high school, and then the college and uni- 
versity has been the order of public school 
growth. The school libraries, however, 
have followed exactly the reverse order, 
starting in the colleges and universities in 
their academic atmosphere, and this order 
in itself has given library practice an aca- 
demic slant. 


Aims INADEQUATE 


If our modern high schools were aca- 
demic only, then present library approach 





and technique would perhaps be justifiable, | 
at least understandable, but no longer isit | 


true that our high schools are college pre- 
paratory institutions. The college pre- 
paratory field is, relatively speaking, only 


a small phase of the modern high school’s | 
offerings. To that same extent the aca | 


demic aims and technique of the high 
school library become inadequate. The 
academic point of view so colors library 
procedure that the possible larger social 
contribution of the library is overlooked. 


How can we get teachers, administra | 


tors, and school librarians to act according 
to these modern educational concepts we 
have discussed? How can we best revise 
the school curriculum and school practice 
so as to favor the social-centered school? 
How will the implications of this new or 
der affect the school library? What must 
this enlarged school library service provide? 
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First, I think it must be the unlimited 
service type of library such as is found in 
the typical good public library. It, of 
course, will have all the facilities and func- 
tions of the reading type of library. In 
addition, it will provide for such objectives 
as general information, reading as a life 
habit, reading of fiction and other super- 
ficial types of material for pleasure, and 
the means for the use of leisure through 
the development of skill in use of library 
materials as a study habit. A library with 
such aims will gravitate more and more 
toward the center of the school program. 
It cannot be administered by other than 
trained librarians with vision, but with 
such a library as the tool of a well edu- 
cated teacher and under the direction of a 
trained and open-minded librarian, the pro- 
gram of the library will indeed center 
about the growing and experiencing per- 
sonality of the child. Librarians must 
themselves become socially minded, then 
library service will become social service. 


A Hasit WuicuH SHOULD Live 


In this new library it will not be enough 
to lead children to love books and read- 
ing, to teach them to supplement their 
textbook and textbook knowledge, and to 
train them to use their library books and 
knowledge intelligently. These objectives 
are vital and worthy, but if our library is 
to exert its largest purpose, we must never 
lose sight of the other social functions 
which loom much larger in the life of the 
individual, namely, inculcating in all chil- 
dren a library attitude and habit, and teach- 
ing them how to use their library so that 
in later years the habit and usage live. 

The average high school pupil spends 
four years in high school as against nearly 
fifty later years outside. During these days 
of more hours of enforced leisure, the gen- 
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eral library becomes the continuation 
school and it will not be able to function 
unless in the high school library our boys 
and girls have formed the library habit. 
Not one in four does so under the present 
academic type of library approach. Why? 
Because they do not have the opportunity 
of coming in contact with the library. 


SHOULD Be Puysicat Hus 


In this new library ideal, the library is 
to be not only in theory the center of the 
school, but it is also to be the physical cen- 
ter around which all activities of the 
school rotate. The library heretofore has 
been on the circumference of the school 
wheel. It moves from the circumference 
of the wheel to become its hub. The school 
building should be so planned that the li- 
brary will properly be upon the top floor. 
In the larger schools it will be divided 
into class units or sections, each library 
unit for the individual class being large 
enough to take care of the number of 
pupils in that particular class who have 
what are commonly called study halls or 
vacant periods. This number reaches in 
terms of the modern organization of our 
schools approximately 25 per cent of the 
school enrollment. The library suite 
should of course be light, airy, attractive, 
and accessible. The school of a thousand 
enrollment should have one large library 
reading room with stack room and supple- 
mentary rooms necessary to complete a 
modern library organization. In the larger 
high schools with enrollments of two thou- 
sand and over, the libraries should be 
grouped on the top floor around the cafe- 
teria or lunch room which is already fitted 
with tables and chairs. Access could, 
therefore, be made available and easy for 
the overflow in case in any one period the 
library facilities are not ample to accom- 
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modate all of the pupils who have vacant 
periods. Thus the physical plan of the new 
library will make it possible for each pupil 
of the school at every moment of the time 
in which he is not actually engaged in 
class or extra-curricular exercise to be in 
immediate contact with the library and 
books. In this new school and with this 
new library ideal, there is no place for the 
antiquated and mischievous study hall. 

In the school of which I am principal 
we have an approximation of these physi- 
cal conditions. The physical library plant 
has what is termed the main library which 
seats 190 comfortably, with its adjacent 
stack room, library classroom, work room, 
cataloging room, storage room, and li- 
brarian’s office. As the name indicates, 
this is the main library of the school in 
which all of the general library practice 
and offerings are centered. It is in this 
library that all freshmen of the school are 
housed during their study periods with 
such numbers from the sophomore class as 
will fill up the capacity of the room. 
Across the corridor to the east is what is 
known as the east library which is also 
completely furnished as a library room, 
seating 170, in which the remainder of 
the sophomore class are housed during their 
study periods and a certain number of 
juniors also accommodated. Then to the 
west is another large library room which 
is also completely equipped, seating 190, 
and in which the seniors and the remainder 
of the juniors are housed during their 
vacant periods. Immediately adjacent to 
the main library across the corridor is the 
high school lunch room, a large, airy, well 
lighted, and beautiful room, fitted with 
tables seating six each. The distance from 
this room to the main library is not more 
than fifty feet and in this room are gath- 
ered the overflow of those who cannot be 
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assigned to any one of the libraries because 
of lack of room, thus giving these pupils 
the same library service and contacts as 
those who are in the library rooms. Access, 
of course, is made free and easy without 
formality and without serious restraint, 
As this lunch room seats one thousand, the 
school has in any given period an available 
seating capacity in or about its library 
center, with direct access to all library 
facilities, of about 1,500 which would take 
care of the needs of a school of five or 
six thousand pupils. 


VALUE OF SuCH ARRANGEMENT 


It can readily be seen by this physical 
arrangement that from the moment a 
pupil enters high school as a freshman until 
he leaves as a graduate, all of his what 
might be termed leisure-time or study- 
time activities are centered about the li- 
brary. His development in library use 
and usage, therefore, becomes almost a 
matter of course. In his first day in school 
and his last day in school he is at all times 
in immediate contact with books, with 
trained librarians, and with best library 
usage, and he is taught library technique 
in a very substantial sort of way. 

The second phase of this library for 
which I am looking is its organization in 
terms of the curricular offerings of the 
school. Every course offered in the school 
should emanate not wholly from the text- 
book, not from a syllabus, not from a coutse 
of study, but rather from the library in 
coéperation with all these. This phase 
does not need to be enlarged upon as at 
the present time it is being generally recog: 
nized in good school libraries everywhere. 

The third point of discussion and the 
one which, perhaps, under present com 
ditions looms largest in our immediate pet 
spective, is the cost of operation of this 
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larger type of library. That it will cost 
more in terms of immediate outlay goes 
without saying. Physical revamping of the 
school plant for the larger library housing 
will of course cost some money. Main- 
tenance of the larger library and clerical 
staff necessary for its proper functioning 
will cost more than the present type of 
organization. On the other hand, this 
seemingly increased cost, if analyzed, can 
be shown to be little increase in terms of 
the total school budget after the physical 
revamping has been done. Under this plan 
of operation in which all study halls are 
abandoned in favor of the open library, 
the general library staff takes over the so- 
called study hall time of pupils of the 
school. This releases a certain number of 
regular teachers ordinarily assigned to 
study halls, and since it is common prac- 
tice in the United States to give teachers 
a shorter period day than the librarian, it 
is evident that for approximately the same 
amount of money now expended for in- 
struction, if properly allocated, a much 
larger and more effective library system 
can be maintained. Let me illustrate again 
by the school of which I am a part. 


More Lisrarians, FEwER TEACHERS 


The three libraries which we maintain 
have a trained library staff of six librarians 
who, under our scheme of organization 
which was described before, maintain the 
equivalent of three large study halls over 
an eight period day. Under normal con- 
ditions these three study halls would take 
twenty-four teaching periods. Since a 
six period teaching day constitutes the basic 
teaching day in our school, study halls 
under the old order would normally take 
the equivalent of four full-time teachers. 
Assuming that the annual salary of a 
trained librarian is the same as that of the 


classroom teacher, this type of organization 
would permit, in our school for example, 
the use of four librarians in addition to 
the two normally used under the old closed 
library plan in a school the size of ours. 
So far as expense is concerned, it is merely 
a shifting of expense without serious ad- 
ditional financial burden. More libra- 
rians, fewer teachers. 


An INEXCUSABLE ATTITUDE 


I am frank in saying that I believe the 
time is past in which libraries can be justi- 
fied as separate and distinct units in school 
buildings to which exposure and access are 
not perforce available to every pupil at 
least some time during the day. The old 
idea of having school libraries inaccessible 
to the general group of students excepting 
as students may sign and reserve space is 
past, and librarians as well as adminis- 
trators will have to recognize it. Not so 
very long ago I was talking with a well 
trained high school librarian on this very 
matter and she said in no uncertain terms: 
“If I am obliged to open my library to 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry, instead of 
to those who know how to use the library 
and who wish to come to work, I would 
rather close it.” Such a narrow concep- 
tion of a library in these days of the larger 
social order and the needs for recreational 
and citizenship training is in my judgment 
inexcusable. School libraries will never 
be sold either to the school administrators 
or to the school patrons by such an attitude, 
nor will they function properly in the life 
of the child. How will the average child 
learn to use the library if he does not come 
in contact with it? 

The time will come in every well regu- 
lated school, and certainly in every well 
regulated high school, when all the child’s 
vacant time during the school day will be 
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in contact with books. In my own expe- 
rience, such a procedure has long since justi- 
fied itself, and the librarians with whom 
I have worked in such an experiment have 
themselves been open minded enough to 
give the experiment a fair trial and have 
now become thoroughly convinced that the 
so-called study hall type of library is the 
wise and justified library procedure in 
schools. 

If you have had occasion to study the 
nation-wide survey of high school libraries 
made by Dr. B. Lamar Johnson in 1932, 
you will note that one of the most interest- 
ing parts of his study was a comparison 
of the advantages and disadvantages be- 
tween the older type of remote library used 
largely for supplementary and reference 
work and the newer type in which the so- 
called library-study hall combination was 
made. From every point of view and from 
every test which was given, the library- 
study hall type, where in the hands of 
trained and sympathetic librarians, offered 
the greatest returns. 

The success of the library-study hall 
depends entirely upon the development of 
the library atmosphere. In study halls the 
atmosphere is always one of close super- 
vision, because controlled freedom cannot 
be allowed in the regulation study hall, 
but controlled freedom is the very essence 
of the library-study hall. Every pupil is 
allowed to browse among books as he will. 
There is no idleness. Idleness is the only 
vicious practice. Indeed through a sympa- 
thetic and trained librarian pupils who are 
doing poor class work can often be brought 
up in scholarship through the opportunity 
which the library atmosphere offers to 
bring them in close contact with the inter- 
esting side of their work. The possibilities 
in this connection are very great if the ad- 
ministration and librarian work together. 
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Of course, there is a danger in swinging 
too far toward the conventional study hall 
which will happen if too much routine 
work is expected of the librarian. If she 
is loaded down with routine, she has no 


time or energy to develop the library— | 


to create the library atmosphere and to 
become the friend and adviser of the pupils, 
The real librarian is too important to use 
her time in doing clerical work. 

What do we mean by developing a 
friendship for pupils? To illustrate, in 
our own library an awkward boy appeared 
at the desk of the librarian one day, grin- 
ning, and spoke in a low voice: “Say, Miss 
Ingles, just how do you treat a girl when 
you take her to a dance?” A very serious 
question to this young man. The librarian 
immediately told the boy where he could 
find the answer in two etiquette books and 
he went away happy and satisfied. I could 
duplicate this instance many times to il- 
lustrate the point. ‘That is what I mean 
by the expression, “a friend to pupils.” 
This is socialization of our libraries. 


Lessons IN Liprary APPROACH 


In connection with this socialized library 
service there is to be, of course, a well 
worked out course of study in which at 
stated and regular intervals all pupils of 
the school by classes or by selected groups 
are given graded lessons in library approach 
and usage with the library as the labora- 
tory and the librarians as the instructors. 
This predicates the immediate connection 
to the library of a library classroom seat- 
ing approximately forty or fifty with such 
equipment as is necessary to develop the 
requisite library technique. In our own 
school nine library lessons are given by the 
library staff to all pupils of the school. The 
first three lessons are given in the first 
twelve weeks of the freshman year, IV i 
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the last twelve weeks of the freshman year, 
lessons V and VI in the first of the sopho- 
more year, VII and VIII in the first of the 
junior year, and lesson IX in the last 
quarter of the senior year. The first three 
of the lessons are given, tested, and credited 
in the civics relations course, an orientation 
course required of all pupils. Assignments 
covering the work of these lessons are 
made by the librarians and sent to the 
head of the Social Science Department who 
distributes them to the teachers of civics 
relations. A simple form for practice work 
in using the Readers’ Guide is started in 
the class period during the fourth lesson, 
finished outside, and checked by the teacher. 
Lessons V and VI are tested and credited 
in the tenth grade English classes, these 
being made out by the librarian and sent 
to the head of the English Department. 
An assignment for lessons VII and VIII, 
in the form of exercises on the Readers’ 
Guide, the catalog, and the clipping file, 
is started during the class period as part 
of the work of lesson VII. This is fin- 
ished outside of the class and corrected 
during the class period of lesson VIII, the 
teacher aiding the librarian in the check 
up. 

Each one of these lessons has a very dis- 
tinct aim. ‘The aims of lesson I are as 
follows: (1) to acquaint the student with 
rules and regulations of the school library, 
(2) to show the meaning of good library 
citizenship, and (3) to teach the most 
important points in the care and use of 
books, emphasizing the use of book indexes. 
This, you will observe, is a sort of library 
orientation course. 

Lesson II covers the classification and 
the catalog; lesson III, the reference edi- 
tions. Lesson IV, which you remember is 
the last lesson in the freshman year, is cor- 
related with the life relations course ; life 


relations being a social guidance course re- 
quired of all pupils. The general aims of 
lesson IV are given as three: (1) to out- 
line for students the library references they 
should consult for life relations, with special 
emphasis on finding material on occupa- 
tions, (2) to explain the use of the Read- 
ers’ Guide, and (3) to help students de- 
velop skill in the use of the Readers’ Guide 
by arranging for class practice work with it. 


Use or Booxs Arter HicH 
ScHOOL 


The last lesson given to the seniors is 
particularly significant. Its heading is 
“The Use of Books and the Library After 
High School.” The aims are three: (1) 
to show students that they may continue 
to obtain library service after they finish 
high school and that the library may serve 
as a means for continuing education for 
those who are not able to go on to college, 
(2) to give brief information concerning 
the public library, state library, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and a few other out- 
standing libraries, and (3) to give a few 
hints on owning and buying books. 

That these library lessons are of inesti- 
mable value in establishing library attitudes 
and habits on the part of the great rank 
and file of our pupils becomes very evident 
when careful surveys made of the graduates 
of our school show that three-fourths of 
them, after they have finished high school, 
have taken out cards in the general public 
library and are regular users of public li- 
brary facilities. We submit that this is 
a very much higher percentage than obtains 
in the average high school in which the 
old order of library practice and procedure 
is followed. 

A word, too, about our library circula- 
tion. The average membership of our 
school is in the neighborhood of 3,000 and 
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the charged overnight circulation for the 
school year of nine months over a period 
of ten years has averaged considerably over 
150,000 volumes a year. Of these over 
65 per cent have been non-fiction. Every 
study that has been made and every test 
that has been applied have demonstrated 
beyond all question the value of this wider 
library service. 


TypicAL Day aT OMAHA 


This enlarged concept of library service, 
this socialization of our high school library, 
is possible—as has been suggested before— 
only if the administration and librarian 
have this wider vision of service. We must 
ourselves believe in this new order if we 
are to achieve results under it. Fortun- 
ately, in the school which I represent, we 
have had such a vision on the part of our 
librarians from the head librarian through 
the entire staff. In order that you your- 
selves may catch just a glimpse of what 
constitutes this new approach in terms of 
the daily routine, one of our librarians, 
Miss Iva Winterfield, has sketched for me 
a typical day’s approach in her library 
service. Here are a few excerpts from 
that report. 

Upon entering the library we make the 
first routine of the day the careful reading 
of the school bulletin. The item that im- 
mediately concerns us this morning is that 
Health Week will be observed in the schools 
this year and that each home room is ex- 
pected to have a daily program during 
that week. We hastily compute—80 home 
rooms— 400 programs! We realize that the 
demand will be tremendous on all the ma- 
terial we can assemble, but we reflect that 
the school celebrated the Washington Bi- 
centennial in a similar fashion a few years 
ago and we handled that, and so decide that 
with careful management of hour charges 
we can also supply enough material for this. 

By this time the staff have all arrived, the 
necessary adjustments have been arranged 
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for, and it is eight o’clock, the zero hour! 
Pupils have long been clamoring at the ]j- 
brary door and when it is opened they rush ig 
as eagerly as a crowd in a movie when the 
rope is released. We are glad they like 
our wares. They come to return a book and 
get another, to consult the catalog or the 
Readers’ Guide, to pay a fine, to look upa 
last minute assignment, or just to settle in 
a quiet corner to read until time to go to 
their home room. We wonder just what it 
is that will compel a boy to get to school a 
half hour early to seek a quiet spot to read, 

A library representative comes in to check 
up on the number of library notices pupils 
in her home room have received. We are 
gratified at this evidence of their attitude 
toward library citizenship. 


MENTAL Acititry GREATEST NEED 


And now, we go on duty in the stacks 
where we perform the function of readers’ 
adviser. As soon as the attendance is 
checked, many rush eagerly to the stacks— 
some to browse and some to seek definite 
information. Many are able to help them- 
selves—through the catalog and the Readers’ 
Guide—and we rejoice in this evidence of 
the carry-over of our systematic instruction 
in the use of the library. And they, too, re 
joice that they are able to find and choose 
their own material. However, many seek 
our help, and here we find that mental 
agility is our greatest asset. “Where canl 
find how chromium plating is done?” “Can 
you give me thirty pages on women in it 
dustry?” “Is there such a thing as a purple 


narcissus?” Someone asks for help on 4 
dictionary lesson. We notice a sentence on 
her paper. “She bustled the soup.” Well, 


doesn’t the dictionary say that “bustle” 
means “to stir’? We must be on our guard 
against such questions as, “Can you tell me 
what incidents in this novel are true to his 
torical fact?” We suspect the questioner is 
trying to make a report on the book without 
having read it. And now a timid little boy 
wants to know if this library has any book 
that will tell him how to break a colt. While 
directing him how to locate a farmer’s bul- 
letin we engage him in conversation and 
learn that he owns a young colt which he 
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wants to break to ride. We find the bulletin, 
and earnestly hope he won’t break an arm 
or leg as well as the colt. Someone wants 
“a good western story—with lots of action.” 
We point out a few especially good ones and 
make other suggestions, hoping to improve 
the boy’s taste without his suspecting it, and 
still sustain his interest. 


BaiT For SOPHOMORES 


And now the mail arrives. We tuck the 
magazines under our arm and take them 
to the east library, our next place of assign- 
ment, hoping that between questions we shall 
have time to turn their pages, for we must 
know the latest source of information on 
this or that topic. We have long since given 
up reading a magazine article just because it 
looks attractive. We are glad we didn’t 
choose our occupation just because we like 
to read! East library is a challenge to us, 
for here are seated the sophomores—they 
have given up the childish ways of the fresh- 
men who are eager for information and who 
ask interesting and refreshing questions, but 
have not attained the manhood of the juniors 
andseniors. We use lots of bait to encourage 
the exploring and inquiring habit and are 
pleased when we meet with any signs of 
success. 

Our next period is stated on the schedule 
as an “off duty” hour, when we do behind- 
the-scenes work, but this week we are giving 
lessons in the use of the library to the 10a 
classes, and the next hour class falls to our 
lot. 

As we are coming from the classroom, one 
of the teachers in the Commercial Depart- 
ment meets us with the request that she would 
like to bring one of her classes to the library 
classroom during the fourth hour tomorrow 
to expose the students to some of the many 
business reference books. We make a note 
to have these books gathered up and put in 
place for her use. 

A few minutes out for lunch and we are 
back on duty in west library with the juniors 
and seniors. Here we get our reward for 
the hours spent in giving library instruction, 
for the greatest number of these know what 
they want and where to find it. However, 
there are enough of those who don’t find just 
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what they want to keep us on the jump with 
such requests as ““T'wenty pages on immigra- 
tion ;” “Some poems by Masefield and Kip- 
ling” (fortunately their English teacher had 
warned us that these would be much in de- 
mand and so we had placed them on hour 
charge) ; “What was the Freeport heresy?” 
and “A picture of the Theatre of Dionysius.” 

Another period in the stacks, and still an- 
other at the main desk, where we charge 
books, arrange cards, and do various desk 
duties, and the regular class periods are 
over. But now comes the biggest rush of 
the day—it seems that every one in school 
needs another book for tonight. And about 
a hundred have reserved hour-charge books 
to take home. But, finally, all these are 
taken care of and the library is once more 
a quiet place for those who wish to read 
or prepare a lesson. 


PusH OUT THE Last 


When time for closing comes, it is neces- 
sary to push out the few remaining—we 
firmly believe some would stay all night! 
We file the last card, clear the desk, enter 
the day’s circulation record (today we 
charged nearly a thousand for overnight), 
set the date stamps for tomorrow, and call 
it a day. We reflect that there has been not 
a minute to read book reviews or in any 
other way acquaint ourself with new books 
for the next order, not a minute to work 
on the annotated book lists that we publish 
weekly in the school paper, not a minute to 
plan bulletin board displays, not a minute 
to do lots of the things that keep a librarian 
alive and up to date on new publications. 
These will be continued far into the night. 
But we have exposed every child in school 
to the whole of our library where he has 
been free to move and act as an individual, 
and to choose material to his own taste. We 
have tried to meet him with friendliness and 
interest and understanding. So, we lock the 
door, and as we go down the stairs we meet 
a boy bounding up two steps at a time. He 
reveals his very evident disappointment at 
our appearance, for he hoped the library was 
still open. He wanted to look up some in- 
formation, but “Maybe you can tell me,” 

(Continued on page 819) 
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Individual Memberships in the A. L.A. 
Annuity Plan 





By ETHEL CLELAND 


Member of the A. L. A. Committee on Annuities and Pensions 


= there some way I could take out from a single library are expected to form 
an A. L. A. annuity? No one else in our a group reporting and remitting as a unit. 
library wants to join, but I do.” “I am For instance, when the plan was pre 
the only librarian in our organization so sented to the staff of the Indiana State 
I can’t join the A. L. A. plan. Youcan’t Library and Historical Department a 
make a local group out of one person. good deal of interest was aroused but, 
But I do wish I could join.” “Just as soon finally, only two members of the staf 
as our library enters the plan, I am going elected to join at that time. Their 
to take out an A. L. A. annuity. Maybe monthly payments, instead of going 
I oughtn’t to wait but just take out some through the treasurer of a local staf 





other annuity.” organization, go direct to A. L. A. Head- | 
Questions and statements like these are VU@tters In i say pepo . 
full proof of the value of the conference There is no bar to individual member- 


versus the printed page, and of personal ships. In fact they are encouraged just 
contacts and free discussion outside of *° much as group memberships. The in- 
formal meetings. These questions and dividual member in a library may be the 
others like them were gleaned from casual ©P¢™S wedge for a larger nee 
conversations by the members of the Com- He is male -anewarted rowers the eo 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions in charge by having joined it himse — shell 
of the booth at the conference in Montreal Si€ among the younger riameiameree 
where posters about the new A. L. A. &reat advantages accruing from joining 
annuity plan were displayed, information early. 

given out, and discussion invited. . * *# 


It was found that a large number of Among libraries which have recently ac 
librarians had the fixed idea that one can- cepted the A. L. A. Retirement Plan art: 


not join the A. L. A. plan singly, butcan —_— Berkeley (Calif.) Public Library; Elwood 
only enter it as one of a group from the (Ind.) Public area ~ F. —_ — 
library where one works. rial Library, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania; Oak 
a i ; Webster 

But that is not at all the case. Any land (Calif) Free Library , 


: : ae F . Parish Library, Minden, Louisiana; and 
librarian may join the plan direct if there 4, Wilmington Institute Free Library 


is no local group. Two or more applicants Wilmington, Delaware. 
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News Stories, Lists, and Exhibits 
Aid in Publicity Experiment 


By ELIZABETH M. SMITH 
Chairman, A. L. A. Publicity Committee 


ar articles, reading 


lists, and book displays will further the 
Publicity Committee’s experiment in 
nation-wide publicity (A. L. A. Bulletin, 
August, 1934, page 452), according to 
word recently received from A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 

A twelve months’ program of publicity 
is already under way in the Bloomfield 
(N. J.) Public Library, according to a 
letter from A. Helene Scherff. Miss 
Scherff writes in part: 


I am inclosing the year’s publicity plan 
for Bloomfield, based on the subjects sug- 
gested for emphasis during the coming year 
in your article in the August issue of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. We shall use this outline 
in addition to our usual publicity, which 
consists of timely articles, lists of books, and 
so forth. Most of our newspaper publicity 
goes to the local weekly, with occasional con- 
tributions to the Newark Evening News. 
This year we intend to lessen the number 
of articles to the weekly and to specialize in 
material that the Newark News will take, 
since this paper is the one most read by peo- 
ple in our town, and also by librarians 
throughout the state. The subjects sug- 
gested by your plan, however, will probably 
enable us to combine the two objectives. 


The following outline of publicity ac- 
companied Miss Scherff’s letter: 


September: Adventures in the Arts. The 
library will again codperate with the local 
branch of the A. A. U. W. in sponsoring 


leisure time classes. Last year these classes 
were most successful. Arts and sciences 
were offered. This month’s program will 
include mention of the classes, as well as 
listing fall metropolitan exhibitions worth 
seeing. 

October: Community, State, National, 
and International Issues. The Reading with 
a Purpose series and similar lists from our 
bibliography box will be used to arouse as 
much interest as possible through news- 
papers. 

November: The Art of Reading, and the 
Use of the Library. Book Week, very im- 
portant to the Bloomfield library, will be 
the main feature of our publicity. Books 
on books and reading will also be mentioned. 
Newspaper notices about the regular in- 
struction given school grades (from 7 
through 10) will be sent. 

December: Growing up with Books. Sug- 
gestions for Christmas gifts and building up 
a personal library will be developed from 
this topic. 

January: Budgeting One’s Income. 
Newspaper material to be built around 
pamphlets from local, Newark, and New 
York banks. 

February: Handicraft and Other Hob- 
bies. Magazine articles suggested by the 
Readers’ Guide will be used for newspapers. 
It will be possible, we think, to have several 
hobby exhibits in our glass cases during the 
month. 

March: Developing a Personal Phi- 
losophy. The Lenten reading suggestions 
will be the nucleus for March articles. 

April: Gardening. Displays of garden 
catalogs and pamphlets will be made. Press 
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contributions will center around reliable 
working information as opposed to amateur 
experimentation. 

May: Aids for Parents and Home- 
makers. Child Health Day, May 1, will be 
the keynote for a newspaper publicity pro- 
gram. 

June: College on Nothing a Year. What- 
ever available information from the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and other 
career and vocational sources can be ob- 
tained will be presented in the most practical 
way. 

July: Good Health and How to Keep 
It. Literature from the National Health 
Bureau and whatever life insurance com- 
panies distribute it, will be the starting point 
for a series of ideas on this subject for 
newspapers. 

August: The World in Which We Live. 
This will be about bugs, bees, and so forth, as 
well as about related classifications, such as 
psychology and biography. 

Note: There will be a monthly poster 
for one of the library bulletin boards, to 
make a tie-up with press articles. 

Whatever books the library has on each 
monthly subject will be mentioned if par- 
ticularly pertinent. 

Various local clubs and organizations will 
be notified from time to time when their 
interests agree with the month’s publicity 
plan. 


In Chicago, a group of libraries in and 
near the metropolitan area are preparing 
short annotated reading lists on the sub- 
jects suggested by the Publicity Commit- 
tee and one of the lists will be printed 
monthly in the Library Journal, begin- 
ning with the October 1 issue. The lists 
were originally designed only for local 
use, but a note about them in Illinois Li- 
braries brought requests for them from 
Florida, North Carolina, and Maryland, 
which suggested offering them to Library 
Journal so that any library interested 
might have a copy. 

The Chicago, Evanston, Gary, Ham- 
mond, South Bend, and Whiting libraries, 
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comprise the Chicago group compiling the 
lists. Representatives of these libraries 
and of others in the Chicago district 
met together some weeks ago and agreed 
to divide the work of list-making so that 
every library would have reading lists on 
the twelve subjects suggested by the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee without 
the trouble of making more than one or 
two. A tentative copy of each list—un- 
annotated and approximately 25 titles in 
length—was sent each library in the group 
for checking so that the final list—an- 
notated and about half the original 
length—would contain only, or chiefly, 
titles to be found in each collection. 

Copies of these lists, it should be noted, 
will not be for sale but librarians whe 
think their local patrons would value them 
can perhaps have them mimeographed or 
inexpensively printed for local distribu- 
tion when they appear each month in the 
Library Journal. 

Book displays such as the one pictured 
in this issue of the Bulletin will hereafter 
be suggested monthly in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin, the subject of the display each 
month following the Bloomfield schedule. 
Matilde Kelly, in charge of exhibits at 
the Hild Regional Branch Library, Chi- 
cago, is codperating with the Publicity 
Committee by arranging the displays. 
Titles shown in each display will not nec- 
essarily be the same as those in the Library 
Journal book lists, but the subjects will 
be, and it is hoped that librarians stress- 
ing these subjects in their publicity, espe 
cially in the smaller libraries, can select 
appropriate titles from their own collec 
tions, follow the arrangement suggested 
in the Wilson Bulletin, and produce effec- 
tive exhibits with a minimum of time, 
effort, and expense. 

In connection with the committee’s ex- 
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periment the following comment has been 
received from Marjorie Griesser, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Book Publishers : 


I think the selection of special themes for 
national emphasis by libraries this year is 
an excellent move. At least it would seem 
so, in the light of experience we have had in 
Book Week promotion. 

As you know, for the first twelve years we 
did not select any special theme for the week, 
merely emphasizing children’s books and 
guidance in reading each November. In 
1931, however, I suggested that we concen- 
trate on the “Round the World in Books” 
idea and the committee felt that this might 
give a fresh impetus to the movement and 
make it more significant. The following 
year we used the American theme and last 
year “Growing up with Books” which, I 
am delighted to see, is one of the subjects 
you have selected for emphasis by the li- 
braries. 





Hild Regional Branch Library 





It seems to me from the clippings of 
articles and news items which have come 
in to us, that the choice of a special theme 
has a real value and gives more substance to 
the press stories and to the exhibits and 
projects worked out by schools and clubs. 


Substance is what we want in library 
publicity. We have made people aware 
from coast to coast that the public library 
is a haven for the unemployed. Can we 
make them equally aware of the many- 
sided services of the library and of the 
significant part in their lives which books 
and libraries may play? 

Reports of successful publicity in line 
with the A. L. A. experiment and of re- 
sults noted will be welcome. Address cor- 


respondence to the chairman, Publicity 
Committee, American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Display, Chicago (See page 808). 
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Friends of 


the Library 


By ESTHER HALL DIXON 
A.L. A. Headquarters Staff 


EAR by year an increasing number of 
men and women have come to find pride 
and pleasure in giving support to libraries 
through informal groups which call them- 
selves “Friends of the Library” 
“Friends of Reading.” 

Some of these groups function in behalf 
of public libraries, seeking to wunder- 
stand and to aid the library much as the 
parents’ associations seek to aid schools. 
These groups meet occasionally to enjoy 
discussions of book interests and there is 
usually some informal organization with 
nominal dues which are used in service 
for the library. 

Recently “Friends of the Library” 
groups have come into existence in a score 
or more of the university and college com- 
munities in the United States and in 
connection with Oxford University 
abroad. Helping the library to acquire 
special collections of books and manu- 
scripts entirely beyond the reach of its 
budget is a valuable service rendered by 
these groups which have, in some instances, 
as many as 400 or 500 members. 

There are in almost every community 
valuable and useful collections of books 
and manuscripts for which some disposal 
must be made after the owner’s death or, 
if he wills, during his lifetime. A friendly 
group keeping in constant touch with the 
library can be of great service in acquaint- 
ing collectors and other book owners with 
the opportunities for usefulness to scholars 


or 


in making the community or college li- 
brary a depository for such materials, 

While the underlying motive—service 
to the librarv—is the same, the methods 
of organization and means of functioning 
in different groups vary. A glimpse of 
the activities of two or three may serve 
best to illustrate how these “Friends” 
discover latent treasures, help to inter- 
pret the library’s need, attract gifts and 
bequests to the library, and stimulate read- 
ing interests generally. 


Pusuiic Lisrary FRIENDS 


Friends of Reading of Onondaga 
County. Paul M. Paine, librarian of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Library, reports 
on this group, one of the first in existence 
and one of the most successful, as follows: 


In 1922, the Friends of Reading of Onon- 
daga County was organized. Chief among 
its objects was library promotion in Onon- 
daga County, New York, since there were 
57,000 people in the county without library 
advantages. It was proposed that speakers 
should be organized representing this organi- 
zation to appear before clubs and societies, 
native and foreign, and schools, to speak 
on behalf of the cause. Propaganda for in- 
creasing interest in books was advocated. It 
was proposed to have a bulletin now and 
then, mainly about books, a meeting once in 
a while with interesting speakers and a con- 
genial fellowship without burdensome obli- 
gations. The editor of a local newspaper, 
a leading physician, the dean of the college 
of business administration, a commissioner 
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of public safety, ministers of three of the 
leading churches, a well known author, two 
book store proprietors, several branch li- 
brarians, and other representative citizens 
formed the committee. 

The membership fee has always been $2 
a year for regular members and $1 for 
persons professionally engaged in the sale 
or library use of books. A membership 
includes two persons in one family. 

As soon as the organization began to adopt 
the practice of having dinner meetings, the 
speaking taking place in the same room, the 
demands for membership have always, until 
the year just past, outrun the supply. The 
present limit of membership is 325 which 
means that about 500 people are entitled 
to attend the meetings. Among the more 
successful meetings have been those in which 
prominent citizens were asked to speak about 
books they liked when they were children. 

Projects in which the Friends of Read- 
ing have been interested are: (1) a li- 
brary survey in Onondaga County, (2) gifts 
of money to Syracuse University for 
scholarship purposes and to the public li- 
brary for the purchase of books, (3) prizes 
to school children for essays on “the magic 
shelf,” (4) mural paintings for the children’s 
room at a branch library, (5) a bronze 
tablet in honor of Dr. Beauchamp, the his- 
torian of the Iroquois, (6) expenses of a 
delegate to an A. L. A. conference, (7) 
gifts of new books for schools in rural 
districts, (8) gifts of money to the com- 
munity chest, (9) miscellaneous gifts of 
books to libraries in need, (10) reading to 
the blind through a committee called “The 
Friends of Reading Aloud,” and (11) a gift 
of money to the public library for the pur- 
pose of keeping the main reading room open 
on Sundays in 1932. 

The librarian has been secretary of this 
organization since the beginning until this 
year when he was persuaded to accept the 
presidency. 


Friends of the Library of Glen Ellyn 
(Illinois). Also founded in 1922, this 
group has many benefactions to its credit, 


notably library extension service to five 
public schools made possible primarily 


through funds collected by these enter- 
prising friends, a service which the library 
budget could not be made to cover. 

All money raised by the group is turned 
over to the village library board without 
qualification as to its use. During the 
depression years, when the Glen Ellyn li- 
brary was called upon to give a third 
more service, the friends increased their 
efforts to enlist memberships, adopting as 
their objective : “More books on the library 
shelves, more books in the schools, more 
space, and all-day service at the public 
library.” 

Sometimes a special department in the 
library is befriended, as “The Friends of 
the Print Room” of the New York Public 
Library or the Art Center of the Evanston 
(Ill.) Public Library. 


University Lisprary FRIENDS 


Friends of the Princeton Library. 
James Thayer Gerould, librarian of the 
Princeton University Library, says of this 
group :* 


The organization of the Friends of the 
Princeton Library was due to the energy and 
devotion of a small group of Princeton 
alumni, led by Philip Ashton Rollins and 
Whitney Darrow. In April, 1930, Mr. 
Rollins invited a hundred or more of the 
alumni to dine with him at the Union Club 
in New York, and following the dinner, 
the present informal organization was estab- 
lished. It has neither constitution, by-laws, 
nor annual dues. Its membership is com- 
posed of men and women, members of the 
alumni and others, who are interested in 
promoting the welfare of the Princeton 
library in every way within their power. 
All that one need do to secure membership 
is to send his name to the secretary. At 
present over five hundred friends are en- 


rolled. 


ba Prepared for presentation at the “Friends of the 
Library” luncheon at the A. L. A. Montreal con- 
ference. 
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The expenses of the organization are un- 
derwritten by members of a council of about 
thirty men and women, who meet occasionally 
to discuss ways and means of increasing 
the resources of the library. Through its 
publication, Biblia, and in other ways, the 
members of the friends are informed of the 
progress that the library is making and of 
its meeds. Every year the friends gather 
for a large public dinner in New York. At 
one of these dinners, the principal guests 
were the late John Galsworthy and Herbert 
Putnam; at another we were honored by the 
presence of a large number of the Pulitzer 
prize winners. 

Each number of Biblia contains an account 
of collections of books and individual items of 
value that have been given to the library, 
of exhibitions that have been held, of in- 
cidents in Princeton’s history. Lists of books 
particularly desired, but beyond our power 
to purchase, are frequently printed and the 
response has been most generous. Gifts of 
money, received from time to time, are 
credited to a special account, and books pur- 
chased from this fund, and all others com- 
ing to us through the agency of the friends 
are given a special book plate. 

One of the most important functions of 
the friends is to act as scouts in locating and 
in securing for Princeton, collections of 
books and manuscripts of value, which might 
otherwise go to the auction room, or be 
dispersed in other ways. Through com- 
mittees particularly interested in some one 
of the departments of instruction, or in some 
special field of collection, the friends have 
already done a great deal in increasing the 
resources of the library. 


Friends of the University of Denver 
Library. When the beautiful new Mary 
Reed Library was opened to the students 
of the University of Denver, it contained 
78,000 volumes. The capacity of the 
building is 500,000. Recognizing this as 
an opportunity, a society of friends was 
formed for the purpose of supplementing 
the collection of books. Unique in its 
method of organization is the fact that 
each curricular department has its cor- 
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responding group of friends; those who 
are interested in economics, the social 
sciences, international relations, history 
and political science, religion, the physical 
sciences, journalism, rare books, philos- 
ophy, the languages and literature of 
England, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Rome, Greece, and so forth. 

Each group has a chairman who has as 
his advisers the faculty members whose 
department corresponds to the group. At 
intervals, as books accumulate in the office 
of the society in the library building, a 
formal presentation is made to the univer- 
sity by the respective groups. These pres- 
entations are the occasions of parties, 
given in the evenings in the library build- 
ing, at which some pleasant form of enter- 
tainment is provided, such as instrumental 
music, dancing, a talk by an authority in 
some subject, or the showing of an ex- 
cellent film—entertainment chosen by and 
characteristic of the group giving the 
party. At the presentations, the donors of 
books sign the bookplates placed in their 
books, thereby creating a permanent me- 
morial to themselves—or to whomever they 
wish—and feel consequently an intimate 
interest in the work. 

Book talks are given in the library each 
week by prominent laymen to which are 
invited, in addition to students, other lay- 
men whose interest in the needs of the 
library may be stimulated. Both the speak- 
ers and the lay auditors have in this way 
an opportunity to mect the students, to 
see the new library building, and to learn 
of the library’s potentialities. Frequently 
the interest thus aroused leads to gifts of 
books or funds to purchase them. 


ForeIcn GIrTs 


Another distinctive feature of the Den- 
ver plan is the method used to create in- 
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terest among the groups representing 
other countries. Joe Hare, secretary of 
the organization, says of this effort: 


In the case of the German, French, Span- 
ish, and Italian groups, we asked the con- 
suls representing those countries to be 
chairmen of their respective groups, and their 
energetic codperation has been most satis- 
factory. 

For example, the Italian consul supplied 
us with a list of many Italians in the city 
who read their literature in the original or 
in translation. He invited the executives 
of the Friends of the Library to the several 
Italian clubs in the city, where we described 
our plan to collect a good library of Italian 
literature. In this, and in similar ways, we 
met most of the Italians in the city. 

Then we had an Italian “party” at the li- 
brary, to which we invited all of the 
Italians. We showed a film supplied by the 
Italian government, and had addresses on 
“The Italian Renaissance,” “Dante,” et 
cetera. The consul described our need for 
Italian books, and the service which such 
books could be to Italian students of the 
university and to laymen of the city to 
whom the books would also be accessible, 
and urged the group to collect as many books 
as possible. 

Subsequently, the Italian citizens presented 
individually two or three hundred volumes. 
An Italian club gave the complete works 
of Pirandello, and the Italian government 
presented two hundred and fifty volumes of 
the Italian classics. Recently, the Italian 
government promised that if we would form 
an Italian Study Club, at which papers on 
literary, political, philosophical, and other 
subjects would be given by members, the 
government would send an additional three 
hundred volumes to the library. This club 
was formed three months ago and meets 
regularly once a month. Its membership of 
seventy is a good nucleus for the larger 
Italian group of the Friends of the 
Library, of about one hundred and fifty 
members. 


The German, Spanish and French groups 


are formed on a similar plan, although not 
yet quite as fully developed as the Italian. 


OTHER CoLLecE Groups 


Other Friends of the Library groups 
are now in_ existence at Harvard, 
Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
North Carolina, Yale, and Pennsylvania 
universities, at Knox College, and Idaho 
College (Missouri). Space limitations 
forbid mention of the interesting and 
profitable activities which are continually 
enriching the resources of these college li- 
braries. Some groups have membership 
fees; in others, any donor of books auto- 
matically becomes a member; in still 
others, the financial needs are met entirely 
by voluntary gifts and there are no fixed 
dues. 

The University of Chicago Friends of 
the Library is one of the most recently or- 
ganized. It was launched in January, 
1934, with Thornton Wilder as the prin- 
cipal speaker. In April it held a large 
evening meeting to celebrate the acquisi- 
tion of the William E. Barton Library of 
Lincolniana and other Lincoln books and 
manuscripts. Ambassador William E. 
Dodds, Carl Sandburg, and Lloyd Lewis 
were speakers. 

The A. L. A. Special Membership 
Committee, as part of its policy of making 
friends for libraries as well as for the 
American Library Association, hopes to be 
of service in promoting the growth and 
extension of these friendly and helpful 
societies by serving as a clearing house for 
information on methods used successfully 
in the organization and conduct of their 
activities. Inquiries may be addressed to 
the committee in care of A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 
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School Library Publicity Contest 


By MILDRED L. BATCHELDER 
Member of the A. L. A. School Library Publicity Committee 


Re may be a time for beginnings 
for some people but for school libra- 
rians there is no time like the autumn. 
All kinds of fine plans are made and un- 
dertaken. Most of them may never be 
advertised abroad yet some of them would 
be of tremendous help to other school li- 
brarians in similar situations. We have a 
certain amount of uniformity about some 
of our activities, and advice and sugges- 
tions along those lines meet us at every 
turn. That is not true of school library 
publicity. In some schools no attempt is 
made to do any publicity work. Pressure 
of time and an apparent security and satis- 
faction with things as they are let us go 
on contentedly. Here is an opportunity 
to get out of a rut, to improve your li- 
brary and its relation to its community, 
and to have a stimulating time yourself. 
The following invitation should be con- 
sidered as if it were personally addressed 
to you. 


An INVITATION 


How do you get school library pub- 
licity? What brings your best results? 
Is it articles in the school paper; bulletins 
and exhibits in the library, corridors, and 
classrooms; notices to teachers about new 
material and bibliographies on special sub- 
jects for them; reports to the superin- 
tendent and principal demonstrating the 
pervasiveness of the library’s influence; or 
is it from mothers’ club groups in chil- 
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dren’s reading problems, community news- 
paper accounts of library activities, or 
library squad personal publicity in their 
contacts through the school? Does your 
publicity include any or all of these as well 
as many other things? Even though these 
are all obvious attempts there are many 
ways of organizing and carrying out such 
schemes. Everyone wants to know how 
some other person does it. 

Therefore the School Library Publicity 
Committee urges all school librarians to 
join the following publicity project: 

Inaugurate a publicity program in your 
school and community during 1934-35. 

Submit a thousand word report of the 
plan as it was actually carried into effect. 
Send this report on or before May 1, 1935, 
to Ethel M. Feagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
The best plans will be selected for publica- 
tion in the A. L. A. Bulletin and the Wil 
son Bulletin. Announcement of these 
winning programs will be made at the 
Denver meeting of the A. L. A. 

But even before you submit your com- 
pleted plan, send along news items of the 
results of any part of your project. If 
you wish suggestions about the kind of 
item which makes interesting news, se 
the many samples in “The Significance of 
the School Library,” ($.50) one of the 
issues of Leads, published by the A. L. A 
Publicity Committee and available from 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 
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Planning Under Way in Thirty-three 
States 


ee states and the 


District of Columbia now have commit- 
tees planning for library development 
within their borders, according to word 
received to date by the American Library 
Association. 

The membership of these committees 
varies considerably, but the state library 
extension worker is of course included and 
there is a strong tendency to include im- 
portant laymen. ‘Texas, for example, has 
just set up an advisory committee of citi- 
zens. ‘The suggestion was made at the 
League of Library Commissions meeting 
at Montreal that it might be desirable 
to include one or more members of the 
state legislature or other politically power- 
ful people to pave the way for considera- 
tion of the library bills that would 
probably grow out of a plan. 

Surveys of existing conditions on which 
plans may be based have been made or 
are in progress in several states. Some 
states are collecting complete data on li- 
brary conditions and needs. Others find 
it necessary merely to supplement what is 
already available in the state office. The 
Illinois State Library Extension Division 
is using relief workers for a complete state 
survey. The National Resources Board 
specifically recommends this, and the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
authorized the use of white collar workers 
paid from relief funds, in Bulletin WD-4, 
April 20, 1934. Graduate students at a 


university may also be able to help, if the 
authorities are approached early enough. 
The new program for student work re- 
lief may also be kept in mind. 


Makinc It GraPHIC 


Expert help in showing library data on 
maps instead of in dull tables may be 
available from the state planning board. 
Such help was specifically offered in Con- 
necticut. 

In Iowa, the chairman of the library 
planning committee, Charles H. Brown, 
has been appointed a technical adviser to 
the state planning board, serving on its 
Committee on Education. 

More than one state association has se- 
lected planning as the chief topic for dis- 
cussion at its annual library meeting this 
fall. South Dakota, for example, is build- 
ing its entire program around the subject. 
Illinois has as the topic of one general ses- 
sion, “A Library System for Illinois.” The 
Massachusetts Library Club is calling a 
special fall meeting to discuss planning. 

In addition to progress being made 
within the states, two important steps have 
been taken nationally. Carleton B. 
Joeckel has been appointed chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions and the committee has undertaken to 
outline provisions of a bill for federal aid 
and a plan for the organized effort needed 
to secure it. 

In line with the A. L. A. Council’s rec- 
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ommendation that every state enact a law 
for the certification of librarians, the 
A. L. A. Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship has made suggestions for the pro- 
visions to be covered in such a law to presi- 
dents and secretaries of state and regional 
library associations. Discussion of 
certification as well as other aspects of 
national planning has been requested by 
the secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation in connection with state and 
regional library association meetings. 

The A. L. A. Planning Committee, ap- 
pointed last January by the Executive 
Board, has been reappointed and the Pres- 
ident of the Association added as a mem- 
ber. (See A. L. A. News p. 816.) Other 
planning committees so far reported to 
A. L. A. Headquarters are noted below. 
The name of the chairman and/or the 
secretary, or other executive officer has been 
given where known. For states not report- 
ing committee officers, the name of the 
president of the state library association is 
given, or if this is not possible, of the state 
agency worker. 


Arizona—President, Arizona Library As- 
sociation, Jane Hudgins, Public Library, 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Chairman, Miss Jim P. Mat- 
thews, University of Arkansas Library, 
Fayetteville. 

California—President, California Library 
Association, Eleanor Hitt, State Library, 
Sacramento. 

Colorado—Chairman, Albert F. Carter, 
State Teachers College Library, Greeley. 

District of Columbia. Although there is 
no district library planning committee, an 
exploratory committee has been appointed to 
make a survey. Clara W. Herbert, Public 
Library of the District, appears first on the 
list of three committee members. 

Florida—Chairman, Helen V. Stelle, Pub- 
lic Library, Tampa. 

Georgia—Chairman, Beverly Wheatcroft, 
Georgia Library Commission, Atlanta. 


Idaho—Chairman, Helen H. Miller, High 
School Library, Boise. 

Illinois—Chairman, Phineas L. Windsor, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 

Indiana—Temporary chairmen, Louis J. 
Bailey and Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Chairman, Charles H. Brown, 
State College Library, Ames. 

Kansas—President, Kansas Library As. 
sociation, Charles M. Baker, University of 
Kansas Library, Lawrence. 

Kentucky—Chairman, Survey Commis- 
sion, Harold F. Brigham, Public Library, 
Louisville. 

Massachusetts—President, Massachusetts 
Library Club, Edith Guerrier, Boston. 

Minnesota—Secretary, Clara F. Baldwin, 
Library Division, State Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul. 

Missouri—President, Missouri Library 
Association, Alice M. Waldron, Park Col- 
lege Library, Parkville. 

Nebraska—Chairman, Gilbert H. Doane, 
University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln. 

New Hampshire. Does not have a plan- 
ning committee as such, but has organized 
a Citizens’ Library Committee, representing 
all state-wide groups, which is making a sur- 
vey and actually doing planning in codpera- 
tion with the state agency. | Chairman, 
Citizens’ Library Committee, Professor 
Stearns Morse, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 

New Jersey—President, New Jersey Li- 
brary Association, Marguerite L. Gates, 
Newark Public Library. 

New Mexico—Chairman, Salome E. An- 
thony, Public Library, Santa Fe. 

New York—Executive Officer, Frank L. 
Tolman, Library Extension Division, State 
Education Department, Albany. 

North Carolina—President, North Caro- 
lina Library Association, Charles H. Stone, 
Woman’s College Library, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Ohio—President, Ohio Library Associa- 
tion, Earl N. Manchester, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—President, Oklahoma Library 
Association, Florence Lindell, Public Li- 
brary, Tulsa. 

Oregon—State Librarian, Harriet C. 
Long, State Library, Salem. 
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Pennsylvania—P resident, Pennsylvania 
Library Association, Alfred D. Keator, Pub- 
lic Library, Reading. 

South Carolina—Chairman, Mrs. Lucy 
Hampton Bostick, Public Library, Colum- 
bia. 

South Dakota—Chairman, Lora Crouch, 
Carnegie Library, Mitchell. 

Texas—Chairman, Lucia F. Powell, Kemp 
Public Library, Wichita Falls. 

Utah—Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Wheel- 
wright, Carnegie Library, Ogden. 

Vermont—President, Vermont Library 
Association, Pauline M. Moody, Public Li- 
brary, Waterbury. 

Virginia—President, Virginia Library As- 
sociation, C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State Board 
of Education, Richmond. 

Washington—Chairman, Judson T. Jen- 
nings, Public Library, Seattle. 

Wisconsin—Chairman, Matthew S. Dud- 
geon, Public Library, Milwaukee. 


IN 
Memphis Regional Conference 


Tuar librarians are not dyed-in-the- 
wool adherents to old traditions and set 
customs is indicated by the subject of the 
joint conference of the Southeastern and 
Southwestern library associations to be 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, October 17 
to 20. This meeting, designated an 
A. L. A. regional conference, embracing 
territory from West Virginia to Florida 
and from the eastern seaboard to Arizona, 
is to have for its theme, “New Library 
Patterns for the New Times.” 

Charles H. Compton, president of the 
A. L. A., will make the opening address on 
Wednesday evening. 

Howard W. Odum, of the University 
of North Carolina, will present at Thurs- 
day’s session the case for the new times 
in their broader implications in his talk 
on “New Backgrounds: Social, Political 
and Economic.” Carleton B. Joeckel will 
bring the question nearer home in his dis- 


cussion of ““The Library and Its Relation 
to Government in the South.” Dependent 
upon the exigencies of official duties are 
two tentative acceptances to speak: Arthur 
E. Morgan, chairman of the TVA, and 
J. W. Studebaker, United States commis- 
sioner of education. 

Section meetings, representing the spe- 
cial predilection of each librarian, will hold 
the stage on Thursday evening when the 
pertinent problems of each group will be 
passed in review. 

Adaptations needed in library patterns 
for the changing times will be considered 
at the Friday morning session. State li- 
brary planning, county and regional plan- 
ning, state and federal aid for libraries, 
are subjects that will claim attention. 
Also, there will be a report on the survey 
of the Rosenwald county library demon- 
strations by Edward Wight, of the gradu- 
ate library school at Chicago, and some 
observations on libraries in their public 
administration aspects by Arnold Miles, of 
the Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago. 

With most of the weighty problems 
solved and with an eye to the old adage 
of all work and no play making Jack a 
dull boy, Friday afternoon will be free 
for exploration and other amusement. 

Continuing the play motif, the real 
social occasion of the meeting will take 
place on Friday evening with the always 
popular “Book Dinner.” 

Louis R. Wilson’s address on “What 
Should Be the South’s New Library Ob- 
jectives for the New Times?” will con- 
clude the conference on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

The presidents of the two associations, 
Lillian Baker Griggs of Southeastern, and 
Julia Ideson of Southwestern, share the 
responsibility for the conference. 
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Finger Posts to 


B. REQUEST “finger posts” to the 
Proceedings of the annual conference, 
are again given this year. Addresses 
at general sessions are not noted, as 
they can easily be found through the 
table of contents; neither is everything of 
value listed. Rather the finger posts are 
an attempt to bring out for A. L. A. mem- 
bers with widely varying interests one or 
two welcome inclusions which in the mass 
of proceedings might otherwise be over- 
looked. 

Adolescent Interests and Their Mean- 
ings—W. T. B. Mitchell, p. 732. 

Bookbinding Specifications, p. 530. 

Books on Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts—E. Maude Stone, p. 560. 

Building up the Mines and Geology 
Section—Dorothy E. Dixon, p. 562. 

Canadian Handicrafts—Wilfrid Bovey, 
P. 550. 

Canadian Literature—brief review—S. 
Morgan-Powell, p. 623. 

Codperation in Reference Work—F. 
K. W. Drury, p. 600. 

County Library and Adult Educa- 
tion—Edgar Osborne, p. 746. 

Creation and Criticism of Children’s 
Books—Anne Carroll Moore, p. 693. 

Economies in Cataloging As Seen by the 
Reference Librarian—Isadore G. Mudge, 
Pp. 579. 

Engineering Developments Affecting 
Large Libraries—Angus Snead Mac- 
donald, p. 628. 

Fifty Important Religious Books, 1933- 
34, p. 678. 

Fraser Valley Demonstration—Helen 
G. Stewart, p. 637. 


the Proceedings 


Increasing the Rochester Public Li. 
brary Budget—John A. Lowe, p. 671. 

International Libraries—Ernest (C, 
Richardson, p. 590. 

Librarian Looks at the School—Lucile 
F. Fargo, p. 680. 

Library Planning in the ‘Tennessee 
Valley—Mary U. Rothrock, p. 742. 

Measuring Stick for State Library Ex. 
tension Service, p. 749. 
Prince Edward Island Demonstration 
Nora Bateson, p. 633. 
Regional Library Administration—Ad- 
vantages and Difficulties—Helen G, 
Stewart, p. 604. 

Some Important Religious Books of 
1933-34—C. E. Lemmon, p. 673. 

Talking Book Records, a list of titles 
to be issued shortly, p. 723. 

Theatre Conference Plans and Projects, 
p. 558. 
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For Book Week 


A new edition of Recent children's 
books will appear early in November. 
It will be an annotated list of about thirty 
books selected from this year’s publishers’ 
output. Jessie Gay Van Cleve of the 
Booklist staff is compiling it. Prices: 
100 copies, $1; 500, $3; 1,000, $5. 

The Parents’ bookshelf compiled by 
Ada Hart Arlitt for the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has just been is- 
sued in a fourth edition by the A. L. A. 
Prices: 100 copies, $1.50; 500, $6; 1,000, 
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Trustees’ and Citizens’ Organ 
Proposed 


|. Trustees Section believes that a 


trustees’ and citizens’ magazine is greatly 
needed as a clearing house of facts and 
ideas of particular interest to trustees and 
other lay friends of libraries. It recom- 
mends, therefore, that the Executive 
Board of the A. L. A. investigate the 
advisability of the early establishment of 
such a publication.” 

The recommendation quoted above was 
adopted by the Trustees Section at its 
meeting at the Montreal conference fol- 
lowing the reading of a “round robin” 
letter signed by ten library trustees from 
different sections of the country. 

The communication was read by Ed- 
ward C. Gale, trustee of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, one of the signers. 
Others signing included: 


Ray Stannard Baker, president, Board of 
Trustees, Jones Library, Inc., Amherst, 
Massachusetts 

Charles M. Cartwright, president, Board 
of Trustees, Evanston (Ill.) Public Library 

Michael F. Gallagher, president, Board 
of Trustees, Highland Park (Ill.) Public 
Library 

Louis E. Kirstein, trustee, Boston Public 
Library 

William E. Marcus, Jr., president, 
Library Board, Montclair (N. J.) Public 
Library 

Frank L. Polk, trustee, New York Public 
Library 


Frederick R. Ross, trustee, Denver 
(Colo.) Public Library 
Mrs. J. Wells Smith, trustee, Los 


Angeles Public Library 






















































R. C. Ballard Thruston, trustee, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Free Public Library 


Trustees’ LETTER 


“Librarians have been peculiarly in- 
articulate under the ruthless attack of the 
pruning knife,” the open letter to trustees 
pointed out. “The librarian is in a del- 
icate position from which to protest be- 
cause he is on the library pay roll. The 
library has no alumni or parent-teacher 
group back of it as does the college and 
the public school. Its logical spokesman 
is the trustee whose very title suggests 
responsibility for the library’s welfare. 
But singly, or in small numbers, the 
trustee’s voice can scarcely prevail over 
a wave of nation-wide proportions. 

“Trustees in their own communities, 
too, may well feel isolated and bewildered 
by the overwhelming problems of the past 
few years. They probably wonder how 
other trustees are meeting them. We be- 
lieve they would welcome an opportunity 
to exchange views. Some common meet- 
ing ground seems to be needed where 
library problems peculiar to trustees may 
be discussed; where the activities of 
trustees in one section may become known 
to those in other communities; where 
advice and common sense views may reg- 
ularly be exchanged. 

“Important changes are taking place in 
local, state, and national government; in 
economics, living conditions, population, 
leisure, education, and recreation. These 
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changes create new responsibilities and 
opportunities for libraries—and for li- 
brary trustees. 

“It is estimated that there are between 
30,000 and 40,000 library trustees in the 
United States and Canada. If one-half 
or one-third of them were to join forces 
a means of communication from coast 
to coast could be maintained—possibly 
through a quarterly magazine of a high 
type for trustees and other citizens 
wherein: 


1. The best trustee minds could be 
brought to bear on library problems in 
timely articles. 

2. Specialists in other fields bearing on 
the interests of trustees could contribute 
advice on social and governmental trends 
affecting library work, financial problems, 
building plans, legal questions, and so forth. 

3. Personality articles, a ‘Who’s Who of 
Trustees,’ would help trustees to know each 
other. 

4. Brief digests of the more important 
happenings in the library world would keep 
trustees up to date on library activities of 
particular interest to laymen.” 


With library planning actively in prog- 
ress in more than thirty states, citizens’ 
library committees at work in various 
states, and “Friends of the Library” 
groups growing in size and number, the 
trustees’ proposal received interested con- 
sideration by the Executive Board at its 
meeting June 30, and the matter was re- 
ferred by the board to the A. L. A. Head- 
quarters staff for further investigation 
and specific recommendations. 


da | 
Hild Library Exhibit 


Tue display shown on page 797 cost 
less than seventy-five cents for materials, 
exclusive of the boxes on which the books 


are mounted, and took approximately fiye 
hours of time for the poster-making, back- 
ground painting, and arrangement. A 
series of four boxes made of hard wood 
one-fourth inch thick were used in the dis- 
play. Sizes are 9”x9”x9”, 20”x9”xg”, 
30”x9”x9” and 40”x9”x9”. These boxes 
are open at one end and all but the smal- 
lest are divided in half by a shelf 
Inside, the boxes are painted silver; out- 
side, they are black, with a narrow silver 
stripe running around the open edges, 
The Hild branch, where Miss Kelly is in 
charge of exhibits, has two sets of boxes 
which make possible an infinite variety of 
arrangement. Boxes can be made by a 
local carpenter, or even by the janitor at 
very small expense, and can be used in- 
definitely. | While this display was ar- 
ranged for a window exhibit, it can be 
mounted equally well on a library table 
with a background of compo board, at- 
tached to a bulletin board or placed 
against the wall. The board used in this 
display was 4’x3’ and cost three cents a 
square foot. A permanent coat of flat white 
paint is given this background, and 
different color effects are produced by 
tempera paints spread with a flat brush 
about 4” in width. One-half of a twenty- 
five cent jar of tempera paint is sufficient 
for this size background. The paints may 
be easily washed off with cold water and 
the board used many times. ‘The striped 
effect is produced by ten cents worth of 
passe partout tape. Colors used were ver 
million red for the background, with black 
and silver striping. Book jackets on old 
books were shown rather than the new 
books advertised. Size of the poster & 
15’x12”. The poster holder, made a 
the same time as the boxes, is approxr 
mately 9”x2”x2” with a slanted slit to 
hold the sign. Exhibits are usually left 
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in place two weeks at the Hild library. 
An article by Miss Kelly on “Window 
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Displays” appeared in the Library Jour- 
nal, May 15, 1934. 


DIKE 


Report of the Committee on Library 
Administration 


Bx the subjects covered in the 
following report are of such significance 
to libraries and because the Association 
had requested the Committee on Library 
Administration to concern itself chiefly 
with these subjects this year, a tentative 
draft of the report was discussed at a 
committee meeting at Montreal, and was 
then revised in the light of that discus- 
sion. The revised report is given here. 


STANDARDS FoR PuBLic LIBRARIES 


The standards for public library admin- 
istration adopted by the Council in 
October, 1933,* have been scrutinized to 
determine whether, in the light of chang- 
ing economic conditions, they are in har- 
mony with the times. The effect of mone- 
tary devaluation and price inflation upon 
the “$1 per capita” unit of financial sup- 
port have been studied in this connection. 
The committee has gone further and has 
considered the question of the substitution 
of a more accurate basis of apportionment 
for the per capita measurement, affected 
as it is by large foreign born populations, 
by the presence of other public or semi- 
public libraries, and by other factors. 
Measuring the use of the library in terms 
of registered borrowers and books lent 





*Printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, November, 1933, 
pages 513-14. 


(without recognition of information and 
research service, because of lack of ade- 
quate standard of measurement), and 
emphasizing the importance of systematic 
discarding in the process of developing a 
library as a collection of useful books, have 
been the objects of committee attention. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


There is not at present, and perhaps 
never can be, an exact measuring stick, a 
tested and established formula, that can 
be employed in applying standards of 
equipment, personnel, service, and finan- 
cial support to each and every public 
library. The variable elements distinguish- 
ing a given library and its community 
from another—area, population, racial 
and reading traits, local interests, the 
presence of other libraries and similar 
features—together with the flexible and 
unfixed relationship existing between a 
public library system and its clientele as 
compared with a public school system and 
its pupils, for example, continue to make 
accurate common denominators difficult to 
develop. 

At the same time, the mutual interests 
of librarians, not in sheer imitation, but 
in the progressive search for common 
values, require that we continue to search 
for these instruments. Especially at a 
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time when all social and publicly supported 
institutions are under scrutiny and are 
being re-appraised, accurate comparative 
data are essential. 

The “$1 per capita” standard as the 
gauge for required income is, at the 


moment perhaps, the most discussed and 


“cussed” item in the standards for public 
libraries. In its defense, it should be 
stated that the formula is expressed in 
simple terms, does not seem excessive to 
the layman, and enjoys the pragmatic dis- 
tinction of having worked for a decade 
with reasonable success. Though its units 
are somewhat arbitrary—a per capita 
reading basis means little until there has 
been eliminated the pre-school population, 
for example—and the $1 unit is so pat 
as to invite the question, ““Why not $1.03, 
or some other figure?” it has worked. 

Its chief weakness has been the fault 
of its creators—librarians—in employing 
it abbreviatedly and literally. The min- 
imum qualification should always be 
stressed—it is sometimes overlooked—and 
the variables that may be present in a 
community, size, location, and character, 
should always be kept in mind. 

Under these conditions the “$1 per 
capita” gauge is about the best that we 
can do until unit costs of performing the 
major operations connected with library 
management have been fixed, and their 
meanings are understood by both librarian 
and layman. 

It is believed by the committee that 
greater emphasis should be placed on 
reference service in the standards, espe- 
cially under the section entitled, ‘Meas- 
uring the Use of the Library.” This, 
however, will not be possible until a 
standard of measuring reference service in 
terms of questions asked or books used is 
set up. It is recommended that this study 


be taken up at once in conjunction with 
the College and Reference Section. 

It is further suggested that the follow. 
ing change in the standards be considered: 
That in the third paragraph under “The 
Income Needed,” the first sentence read: 


Communities desiring full development of 
library service find it necessary to provide a 
support much larger than the $1 minimum, 


Perhaps the most timely question be- 
fore the committee has been whether or 
not in days of shrinking monetary values 
there should be a re-statement of the “$i 
per capita” standard of income. To at- 
tempt to harmonize this useful but al- 
Ways inexact measuring guide with the 
kaleidoscopic economic changes of the 
past two years, and perhaps the immediate 
future, is a futile effort. To codrdinate 
one approximation with another is always 
a difficult task. Furthermore, any tax 
appropriating body would be sure to re- 
sist at this time any attempt to lift the 
$1 base even to a level which would not 
be a real, but only an artificial, increase 
if compared with pre-depression levels. 


Wuart Is Betnc LEARNED FROM 
THE DEPRESSION? 


What is being learned from the depres- 
sion that may have a more or less per- 
manent effect on library management is a 
problem which has brought forth much 
data and discussion. 

A study has been made of the follow- 
ing: the relation of increasing demands 
for service to decreasing financial sup 
port, and the possibilities of a continuance 
of this unbalanced situation; short cuts 
and methods introduced as economies, 
which may wisely be continued even after 
the financial condition of libraries is im- 
proved; the services rendered by a public 
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library that may be regarded as of 
secondary importance and which perhaps 
should be discontinued permanently; the 
effect of the depression upon the public 
library as a unit of local government, and 
the possibilities of a revision of the li- 
brary’s intra-municipal relationships. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Despite the downward trend of the cir- 
culation statistics graph during the past 
half year, there is every reason to believe 
this to be a temporary condition, due in 
part to reduced appropriations, to partial 
re-employment, to restlessness caused by 
a shaken public morale, and other factors. 
Most public libraries, considered on a 
five-year basis, are still more active in their 
service with “clipped wings” than the 
yearly average for that period. Though 
there is no assurance at present of any 
library support from external sources, li- 
brarians should be alert to make sure that 
their institutions share in any improved 
financial condition, particularly if other 
sources of revenue are established for local 
expenditure, such as state or federal ap- 
propriations for such purposes. 

It may become desirable for librarians 
to bring themselves into a closer relation- 
ship with the legislative and tax appro- 
priating bodies. The traditional aloofness 
from and fear of politics by librarians may 
have to be discarded for a more practical 
attitude. In the distribution of public 
moneys for publicly supported enterprises, 
the advantages have always been with the 
departments that sought them. Consider 
the public schools, for example. 

Economies and short cuts introduced so 
as to conform to a revised scale of support 
have been and always should be supported 
with zeal and in good spirit. But never 
in the spirit of repudiating old policies, 


still sound but not possible to maintain, 
should such retrenching go into effect. 
Otherwise there is a tendency to shake the 
layman’s confidence in the librarian and 
librarianship. Nor is a defeatist policy 
to be a guiding star. Going forward, pro- 
viding the best service according to the 
highest library standards, is the wise and 
enduring course to follow. 

1. Among short cuts and other econ- 
omies, the following should be mentioned 
as of expanding influence: self charging; 
abbreviation of accession, shelf list and, 
cataloging methods; extending the period 
between overdue notices; reducing sched- 
ules of hours, particularly in special de- 
partments on Sundays and in branches 
during summer evenings. 

2. Costs of handling and providing 
space may be reduced by more careful 
discrimination in the acceptance of gifts, 
especially books, periodicals, and news- 
paper subscriptions ; and in the more regu- 
lar and systematic discarding of books of 
no value to the library owning them. 
The systematic discarding of obsolescent 
printed matter is an essential part of li- 
brary routine, quite as important as new 
book selection itself. Most public li- 
braries could eliminate a considerable 
percentage of their book stock with no loss 
in effectiveness as reading or research 
centers. The resulting effect on the 
growing card catalog is also to be remem- 
bered in this connection. 

3. Extra services developed during 
more prosperous days, when the public’s 
wants were not only met but if possible 
anticipated, should go on a service charge 
basis now. This procedure includes ade- 
quate charges for temporary or lost cards; 
reserves (in addition to postage cost) ; 
parcel post delivery (to include labor and 
materials as well as postage) ; a replace- 
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ment charge for books lost at list price 
rather than net cost, to cover ordering and 
cataloging; a delinquent service charge in 
excess of two cents a day after the book 
has been due for more than two weeks. 
The suburbanite may pay a reasonable 
fee for the use of a metropolitan library’s 
resources outside the library’s walls, and 
perhaps a service charge for research or 
reading course service. 

The possibility of a circulation card fee 
for resident readers is not altogether 
promising, for it not only tends to decrease 
circulation activity, but it may result in 
extra heavy demands upon reading room 
facilities, not to mention a probable tend- 
ency toward increased theft of books 
from the shelves. 

4. An expansion of the place of the pay 
duplicate collection in the economy pro- 
gram is to be considered. ‘There seems 
to be good reason for confining to it a 
larger share of the duplicate copies of 
ephemeral fiction than was formerly the 
practice. This should also apply to espe- 
cially popular books of non-fiction. It 
does seem wise, however, to adhere to the 
well established principle that no title is 
placed in the rental collection which is 
not in the free collection. 

5. The public library as an indispen- 
sable public institution, and librarianship 
as a profession of significance, will never 
go far on a warehousing basis. The ex- 
tensive deposit service of some libraries, 
through which there is an overlapping of 
the work of the branches and sub-branches 
in supplying recreational reading, is an 
excellent place for permanent retrench- 
ment. Whether the public library can 
continue to be the source of supply for 
deposits of collateral and project reading 
to be drawn upon by, and sent to, public 
schools is doubtful. Public library service 
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should be emphasized where the library 
and its librarians are present. 

6. Libraries in the past have been over 
generous in binding and in rebinding, 
Further extension of vertical filing and 
more careful scrutiny of the credentials of 
a book in need of rebinding should be 
introduced. ‘This applies particularly to 
the binding of periodicals and newspapers, 

7. Before economic recovery reaches 
the point where library appropriations re 
semble normalcy, is the proper time to 
restudy each library system. Grown 
over a period of several decades, in a com- 
munity which has naturally changed ma 
terially, it is most appropriate that 
branches and other agencies be surveyed. 
In some cases more agencies will be found 
than can be supported in the immediate 
future. Such agencies should be termi- 
nated, especially if they are located in other 
than library owned property. It is also 
the time to consider whether in a down- 
town central library a children’s room is 
as essential as a room for the youth of the 
community, especially when there are 
thousands of unemployed and out-of-school 
boys and girls in every city. Does a li 
brary need a foreign department in days 
of restricted immigration? Should a 
central library maintain extensive comfort 
station accommodations? Probably not. 

8. Consolidation is a requirement these 
days. Governmental departments with 
affiliated activities are being combined, 
wisely and with economical results. 
Tendencies to allow the public library to 
be completely absorbed by another depart 
ment are to be resisted, but opportunities 
for combining functions should be em 
couraged. The possibilities of codrdinat 
ing branches and school libraries are 
promising in mutual advantages. The de 
velopment of closer relations between 
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REPORT ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


small suburban libraries and nearby 
metropolitan library systems offers great 
possibilities, both in economy and in better 
service to the suburban populations. 

g. The public librarian has discovered 
during the depression that he cannot “go 
it alone.” Whatever value the profes- 
sional librarian may have placed, in the 
past, on the layman, either as a trustee or 
an itinerant wagging tongue of good will, 
he has come to realize that layman interest 
and support must be acquired and main- 
tained hereafter. The larger the propor- 
tion of a citizenry that has a direct interest 
in the welfare of the public library, the 
better are that library’s chances of receiv- 
ing fair and reasonable consideration as a 
revenue requiring institution. Not only 
the official board of trustees, but unofficial 
“visiting committees” of qualified experts 
in connection with special departments— 
art, technical, and business, and neighbor- 
hood advisory committees for the branch 
libraries—all these are natural and ef- 
fective methods of widening the circle of 
friends of the library. 


A System or ACCOUNTING 


In the light of increasing demands for 
economical administration in all govern- 
ment services, and the elimination of so- 
called expensive non-essentials, the need 
of a fairly accurate knowledge of the costs 
of operating a library is apparent. This 
committee has been engaged in a prelim- 
inary study of library cost accounting 
without any expectation of finishing the 
task, but with the belief that through its 
findings next year’s committee may go for- 
ward in the direction of a completed 
system of cost accounting. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


It is unnecessary to present here state- 
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ments to prove the importance of com- 
parative statistics of the costs of operating 
libraries. Their value is generally ac- 
cepted. Considerable progress has been 
made during the past quarter century, 
particularly through the standardizing in- 
fluence of the A. L. A. standard form, 
but much that is desirable remains to be 
completed. The form itself needs further 
revision, especially in the meager amount 
of space devoted to statistics of reference 
service. When compared with the treat- 
ment of circulation statistics, it is not sur- 
prising that librarians and laymen alike 
measure a library’s success only in terms 
of books issued for reading outside the 
library. 

But greater still is the need for more 
accurate knowledge of the unit costs of 
operating a public library. It is only 
through an accurate estimate of the cost 
of preparing a book for service, the cost 
ot issuing a book for home reading, the 
cost of reference service (classified), and 
the cost of housing a book when not at 
work, that we can outlaw library guess- 
ing. For example, all libraries have es- 
tablished a per diem charge for the use of 
a pay duplicate book, but few have any 
idea what the operating costs actually 
amount to. 

Though operating on reduced budgets 
when man power and materials are lim- 
ited, nevertheless we cannot, as a profes- 
sion, continue to postpone action in these 
matters. Too long have we sought refuge 
behind the excuse that each library is dif- 
ferent. Too long have we delayed find- 
ing out the real value of a library as a 
social agency. Bare circulation statistics 
will not do in the “new order of things.” 
Despite the handicap of an informal re- 
lationship with a public who will not wel- 
come being used as guinea pigs, we must 
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continue to look for the results of reading. 
A skeptical world that is not sure of any- 
thing will want to know. 

By the same token, our knowledge of 
library operating costs must be developed. 
Just so long as the school department, 
the street department, and other munici- 
pal divisions can present unit costs and 
comparative costs to explain appropria- 
tion needs, the public library will continue 
at a serious disadvantage until it can do 
likewise. 

The efforts of the committee to make 
a preliminary study of library cost account- 
ing have had the following results: 

1. Developing a list of items that are 
seldom clearly presented in library finan- 
cial records; and 

2. A general agreement among the 
members of the committee that the only 
satisfactory way to establish a system of 
cost accounting is to establish it. 

The following 
made: 

That in codperation with the public 
administration study now being conducted 
under the direction of the Graduate Li- 
brary School at the University of Chicago, 
an experimental cost accounting system be 
introduced in three libraries of differing 
sizes and problems—for example, one of 
10,000 books in a population of about the 
same size; one of 100,000 books with 
similar population size; and the third in 
a library of 250,000 books or more. It 
would be understood that each library ac- 
cepting the invitation to participate in 
this study must agree to continue the ex- 
periment for at least one full fiscal year. 

It is only by some systematic and sub- 
stantial laboratory test of this character 
that we can go far in this vital matter 
of cost accounting. 

CLARENCE E. SHERMAN, Chairman 


recommendation is 


Library Play Printed 


Tue BEACON, a modern fable cop. 
cerning the public library, in three acts, has 
been printed by its author, Mrs. Carroll 
Paul, a trustee of the Peter White Public 
Library, Marquette, Michigan. 

Those who were interested in the ac. 
count of the play’s success, which appeared 
in the March issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
will welcome the news that copies may 
be obtained from Mrs. Paul for twenty 
cents each. 

ata | 


Radio Meeting 


Ocroser 8 and 9 have been chosen 
as the dates for the fourth annual assembly 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education which will be held in Chi- 
cago. Five sessions will be at the Drake 
Hotel and one at the Hall of Science, A 
Century of Progress. 

“The Importance of Radio Broadcast- 


-ing in a Changing Social Order’”’ is to be 


the general subject of the conference and 
private versus government control of radio 
will be one of the main topics of discussion, 

Carl H. Milam is chairman of the com- 
mittee on program which includes Lever- 
ing Tyson, director of the N. A. C. R. E, 
Robert M. Hutchins, and Walter Dill 
Scott. 

FINAN 


Revised List of Library Schools 


InForMATION on entrance require 
ments, fees, estimated expenses, and spe 
cial curricula is contained in the recently 
revised list of library schools accredited 
by the Board of Education for Librarian 
ship. Single copies of the list may be ob 
tained free upon request to the board at 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Mich 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Executive Board Action 


Two meetings of the Executive Board 
were held during the Montreal confer- 
ence of the American Library Association, 
on the afternoon of June 24 and the 
evening of June 30. Action taken in- 


cluded: 


LipRARY PARTICIPATION IN TVA 


Library opportunities in the TVA ex- 
periment in economics, social activities, 
and education, were discussed. It was 
agreed that regional library service, such 
as might be undertaken in this group of 
twenty or more counties in Tennessee and 
Alabama, promised, if successful, to be 
of national importance as a demonstration 
project. 

The board proposed to keep in touch 
with officers of the TVA, and asked the 
secretary of the A. L. A. to do so for the 
Association. 


ProposE TRUSTEES’ AND CITIZENS’ 
MAGAZINE 


The plan for a trustees’ and citizens’ 
magazine is discussed on pages 807-08 of 
this Bulletin. 


Report ON GERMAN PERIODICALS 
INDORSED 


The report of the Subcommittee on Ger- 
man Periodicals is printed in the pro- 
ceedings of the College and Reference 
Section in the September Bulletin. The 
report was accepted and the activities of 
the subcommittee indorsed. 
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CopE oF STANDARDS RECOMMENDED 


A code of standards for library service 
and practice, to embody the essential per- 
sonnel provisions of the present Code of 
Ethics, but to be more specific and com- 
prehensive, was recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Salaries and Employment. The 
standards would include provisions relat- 
ing to compensation and working condi- 
tions of library personnel, provision for 
other employer and employee relation- 
ships, and for governmental relationships. 
It was voted to refer the proposal to the 
President of the Association who will turn 
it over to the appropriate committees. 

A second proposal of this committee, 
that standards of salaries for librarians 
be correlated in the several states; that 
annuity plans and unemployment insur- 
ance be considered ; and that the A. L. A. 
avail itself of every opportunity to join 
with other professional library organiza- 
tions in urging their adoption by the states 
and provinces, was likewise referred to 
the President for committee action. 


PUBLICATION OF CopE HEARINGS 


The question of the publication of code 
hearings, discussed at the January meet- 
ing of the board, was reopened. The situ- 
ation has developed so rapidly in the past 
months that it was deemed unwise to 
make any formal appeal to the administra- 
tion. The Public Relations Division of 
the NRA is now willing to entertain two 
proposals, either to distribute a limited 
number of typed copies of the hearings 
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to selected regional research libraries, or 
to distribute printed copies to large de- 
pository libraries. The President and the 
secretary of the A. L. A. were authorized 
to take such action in the future as seems 
appropriate. 


PRESERVATION OF Books 


Appreciation of the studies on the pres- 
ervation of books and records, made by 
the United States Bureau of Standards 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the guidance of a committee of 
the National Research Council, was voted. 
The board hopes that a way to continue 
these studies will be found. 


1935 CONFERENCE 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Conference 
of the A. L. A. will be held June 24 to 
29, 1935, at Denver, Colorado. 


PLANNING CoMMITTEE 


The present special planning committee, 
consisting of Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
Ralph Munn, and Louis Round Wilson, 
will continue, the board voted, and the 
President of the A. L. A. will be added as 


a member. 


Union CaTALoc or LATIN AMERICAN 
Books 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, Louis Round 
Wilson, and John T. Vance were ap- 
pointed a special committee to work out 
a project for the preparation of a Union 
Catalog of Latin American Books, and 
were given power to enlist others, if need 
be, to carry on the work. 


RECOMMEND Apvisory Boarp MEET 
WITH ScIENCE Groups 


A meeting of the Advisory Board for 
the Study of Special Projects in connec- 
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tion with the midwinter meeting of th 
political science, social science, and othe 
science groups, to learn the studies they 
groups are making and how they are cop. 
ducted, was recommended by the Exery. 
tive Board. 


Approve SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PROGRAM 


The report of George B. Utley, 
chairman of the Special Membership Com. 
mittee for the past five years, summarized 
the work of the committee during tha 
period and projected future activities 
The board asked the secretary to convey 
to Mr. Utley its appreciation of his work 
with the committee, as well as its indorse- 
ment of the program in store. 


1936 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


It was the sense of the meeting that the 





1936 conference should probably be held | 


in the southeast. ‘The secretary was te 
quested to report on possible meeting places 
at the coming Midwinter Conference. 


Vote oF APPRECIATION 


Appreciation for the work of the 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee was extended by the board anda 
request for an appropriation to further 
this work and for an assistant to the 
chairman was referred to the Budget Com- 
mittee for consideration. 


MimwIinTeErR MEETING 


The Midwinter Conference will be held 
in Chicago, December 27 to 29. Heat- 
quarters will be at the Knickerbocker 
Hotel. 


New APPOINTMENTS 


The following board and committee 
appointments were made: 
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Advisory Board for the Study of Special 
Projects 
Ernest J. Reece for term expiring in 
1939- 


Board of Education for Librarianship 


Sydney B. Mitchell for term expiring 
in 1939. 


Board on the Library and Adult Education 


Lyman L. Bryson for term expiring in 
1939. 


Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People in Public Libraries and 
Schools 


Mary S. Wilkinson, chairman, for term 
expiring in 1937. 

Lois F. Shortess for term expiring in 
1937. 


College Library Advisory Board 

Blanche P. McCrum for term expiring 
in 1939. 
Editorial Committee 

Amy Winslow, chairman, Louis J. 
Bailey, Esther Johnston, Gerhard R. 
Lomer, and Helen Martin. 
Library Extension Board 

Nora Bateson for term expiring in 1939. 
Nominating Committee 


George B. Utley, chairman, Maria V. 
Leavitt, Jane Morey, Charles W. Smith, 
and Forrest B. Spaulding. 


Notes from the B. E. L. 


SEVERAL developments in education 
for librarianship are noted by Anita Hos- 
tetter, secretary of the A. L. A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship: 

A change in the procedure of accredit- 
ing library schools has recently been made 
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by the board. Provisional accrediting has 
been discontinued and library schools are 
now granted full accreditation when, in 
the judgment of the board, they merit 
recognition under the Minimum Require- 
ments for Library Schools, adopted by the 
Council last October. A subcommittee of 
the board is at work upon minimum re- 
quirements for agencies which train teach- 
ers giving part time to the school library. 

Provision of opportunity for continued 
study by librarians was urged by the board 
at its Montreal meeting as an important 
means of improving and strengthening li- 
brary service. The board recorded the 
opinion that members of library staffs 
should more generally be encouraged to 
continue study, both in academic and pro- 
fessional subjects, and should be granted 
leaves of absence for such purpose, and 
pointed out the need for experimentation 
in providing special courses or in organiz- 
ing discussion groups for librarians in 
service. 

Suggestions for the elements of a certi- 
fication law have recently been sent by the 
board to all state and regional library 
associations. Further study of existing 
schemes of certification is in progress for 
the purpose of arriving at a basic scheme 
which various states may adapt to meet 
local conditions. 

The need for aptitude tests for prospec- 
tive librarians has long been recognized by 
those who are concerned with the profes- 
sional education of librarians. The pro- 
posed study of occupational interests of 
women, to include women librarians, by 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., professor of psy- 
chology at Stanford University, has re- 
ceived the indorsement of the board, 
which, with approximately 1,000 women 
members of the profession, will contribute 
information. 
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“Concerning Workers’ 
Education” 
To the Editor: 


Concerning Workers’ Education is a 
monthly bulletin issued by the Division of 
Emergency Educational Projects of the 
FERA. Current news items of workers’ 
classes throughout the country, articles on 
resident schools here and abroad, announce- 
ments of new material for students or 
teachers, and articles by individuals taking 
an active part in some phase of workers’ 
education, are planned for this publication. 

Because limited publication facilities 
make it impossible to fill requests from in- 
dividuals, the bulletin has already been sent 
to a number of libraries. If there are li- 
braries, particularly in the larger cities and 
industrial centers, not on our mailing list, 
which would find the bulletin useful, a copy 
will be sent free upon the request of the li- 
brarian. 

Hitpa W. SmituH, 

Specialist in Workers’ Education, 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


Plea for Document Publication 


To the Editor: 

You have probably heard of the eminent 
success of the four day program of the 
Public Documents Committee at Montreal. 
These meetings were especially alive because, 
under Mr. Kuhlman’s leadership, they fol- 
lowed in direct and logical sequence those of 
the October, 1933, conference. 

In view of the importance of these re- 
ports to all workers in this field, I am anx- 
ious to see them in print soon. The volume, 
Public documents, containing the proceed- 


| 
| 
| Communications to or from A.L.A. Members * 
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ings of the 1933 meeting, which the A. L.A 
made available, has proved most valuable, 
It has been used in my department evey 
day since we received it. A companion yol. 
ume for 1934 would be the next indispen. 
sable tool for the progressive work along 
this line which is now being pushed forward, 
May I, therefore, add my personal plea 
that these papers be given to us, verbatim, 
in printed form, and as soon as is possible? 
Mary B. HumpuHrey, 
University of Iowa Librarie 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Book Week Theme 


To the Editor: 

“Ride the Book Trail to Knowledge and 
Adventure” is the slogan which will be used 
on the 1934 Book Week poster and will 
serve as the theme of book displays and pro- 
grams from November 11 to 17. 

The new poster in color is now 
ready for distribution, along with a booklet 
of program suggestions. Address the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Maryjoriz Grigsser, Executive Secretary, 

National Association of Book Publishers 
New York City 


Alumni Reading Lists 


The second series of Alumni reading lists 


has been issued by the Bureau of Alumni | 


Relations of the University of Michigan a 
Ann Arbor. The first series was published 
in 1931 and has been used by libraries and 
study groups. The new series is not a ft 
vision but a volume of completely new lists, 
supplementing the first volume. The second 
series is $1.25; the first, $1; or the two may 
be obtained for $2. 
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Children’s Lists 


Children’s lists sponsored by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the A. L. A. Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children will 
again be sold from a central headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, following an experiment which 
has worked successfully during the past year. 

Orders, accompanied by a check or money 
order, should be addressed to the Book Eval- 
yation Committee, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The titles of the lists now available are: 


And that’s how and why, for the ask-at- 
home questions of the four to eight year 
old child, 1934 

Books for the pre-school child, revised, 
1933 

Men, machines, and the world of today, 
1932 

Romance and adventure for girls and boys 
in their early teens, 1930 

Stories of American life, revised, 1933 


Prices for the lists are: single copy, $.10; 
10, $.75; 15, $1; 25, $1.50; 50, $2.50; 100, 
$4; 200, $6; 300, $7.50; and 500, $10. 


OPN 


Tendencies in Design 
(Continued from page 783) 

Better the appearance of a poorly designed 
building with good planting than a well 
designed building with stupid planting! 
Many an architect is sick at heart when he 
learns that his clients have entrusted the 
planting to some nurseryman, who perhaps 
knows his plants thoroughly, but naturally 
does not know how to place them to develop 
the best qualities of the building. It is 
unfair to the nurseryman, unfair to the 
architect, and a misfortune for the com- 
munity. The small amount of commission 
saved is altogether out of proportion to the 
loss in the final result, and why pay an archi- 
tect to design a handsome building and then 
throw away the results by improper setting? 
Why not put aside a little of the building 
fund for planting? A very small amount 
will do, but let the architect designate how 
it is to be spent. Brick, stone, steel, wood, 


and planting, are the materials an architect 
works with, or architect and landscape archi- 
tect together work with. Each material is 
used to accomplish certain results. Scat- 
tered ignorant planting accomplishes no re- 
sults. The ideal is to retain a landscape 
architect and have him work with the 
architect; next best, to consult with the archi- 
tect directly, even if there be no possibility 
of paying him for this service. It is far 
from a compliment to ignore the architect 
at this stage; in my opinion it is insulting. 
It is not at all a question of money. 

Perhaps there is a trend toward a more 
enlightened view in this matter, but life 
is so short and the change so slow in com- 
ing! 

IANA 


Discount Schedule Withdrawn 


(Continued from page 777) 

the Special Libraries Association, and other 
librarians representing individual libraries 
or libraries of their states. A representative 
of textbook publishers presented rather con- 
vincing evidence to the effect that the limi- 
tation of discount to 10 per cent on textbooks 
was unworkable. 

The hearing adjourned about one o'clock. 
Late in the afternoon representatives of the 
A. L. A. were informed that the National 
Booksellers’ Code Authority had withdrawn 
the schedule. 

The statement by Mr. Crowell and the 
brief of the A. L. A. were printed in Pubd- 
lishers’ Weekly for September 8, 1934. 


PPV 


Principal Looks at Library 


(Continued from page 793) 
he says, ‘is there a breed of yellow rabbits?’ ” 


From these excerpts, experiences which 
can be multiplied by five other courageous, 
forward looking, wide-awake souls, would 
you not say that at least one high school li- 
brary has caught the vision? 

In conclusion, let me plead with you to 
think of your library not only as a scholar- 
centered institution but also as a social in- 
stitution, for only as such can it be justified. 
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Panoramic View of World 
Movements 


Twentieth century forces in European fic- 
tion, by Agnes Camilla Hansen. 250 pp. 
$2.00. 


This panoramic view of world movements 
as reflected in translated European novels 
of the twentieth century is intended to stimu- 
late the reading of national literatures which 
have been motivated by the cultural and 
historical influences and relationships of the 
period. 

The purpose of the book is to show how 
in extending the scope of world fiction it has 
also increased the significance and function 
of the novel. More than 500 titles of Euro- 
pean novels, available in translation, are 
listed under various categories characteristic 
of twentieth century civilization, such as 
social and economic forces; political, histori- 
cal, and racial concepts and phenomena; 
psychological theories and phenomena; the 
new physics; the “flight from reality” urge 
and its outlets; and aesthetic experimenta- 
tion. 

Each of these groups is subdivided into 
related classes with novels listed alpha- 
betically by country under each subdivision. 
For example, the chapter on social and 
economic forces includes novels on business, 
capital and labor, emigration, love of the 
soil, the family, the professions, provincial 
life, social criticism, and woman’s changing 
status. That on the “flight from reality” 
urge and its outlets lists novels of adven- 
ture, exploration, exotic romance, conver- 
sion, religiosity, cults of beauty, brutality, 
spoics, fantasy, paradox, and mystery. The 
same title may be found in more than one 
classification provided it reflects various in- 
terests. Proust’s monumental Remembrance 
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of things past is listed under social and eco 
nomic forces (the family); psychological 
theories and phenomena (psychology of 
childhood and adolescence—psychology of 
love and marriage); the new physics (cos- 
mic, metaphysical, and scientific specula- 
tion—the discontinuity of consciousness and 
of personality theory—disintegration of val- 
ues and character); aesthetic experimenta- 
tion (expressionism—super-realism). This 
gives one some conception of the thorough- 
ness with which Miss Hansen has treated 
her subject. 

“The novels of polyglot nationalities and 
of newly organized or irredentist countries 
of Europe have been incorporated with the 
literatures of the countries of which they 
now constitute a part or to which they are 
linguistically related.” Serbian novels are 
listed with Yugoslav ones, while the works 
of German-Swiss and French-Swiss writers 
are to be found with German and French 
novels respectively. Belgian novels are 
classed with French. A classification highly 
commendable is that of the Spanish novels, 
which includes not only those of the novel- 
ists of Castile, but also those of South 
American, Central American, and Mexican 
writers. 

Fiction from 1900 through 1932 with a 
few titles which appeared in 1933 is included 
in this fascinating survey. Miss Hansen 
says: “The nineteenth century provided the 
novelist with an increased reading public, 
due to the spread of popular education, the 
reduced cost of printing, and the multiplicity 
of scientific discoveries and inventions which 
everywhere stimulated reading interests.” 
Human emotions and experiences were of 
a greater complexity than those which had 
inspired the novelists of the previous cen 
tury. How intensified these elements 
have become in the crowded twentieth cen- 
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tury is mirrored in this comprehensive sur- 


"This book should prove a boon to li- 
brarians who will find it indispensable as 
a supplement to both fiction and non-fiction 
collections as well as a vade mecum for a 
demanding public. It will be most helpful 
to give to women’s club members for pro- 
grams, to students of sociology and psy- 
chology, to any one engaged in adult edu- 
cation, in addition to a multitude of other 
uses impossible to include in this review. 

The interrelation of the literatures of the 
yarious countries is treated in a delightful 
manner, concisely, informatively, and in- 
terestingly. It will be a cold person, indeed, 
who will fail to be stirred by this enticing 
A brief men- 
tion of American and British novels links 
these literatures with that of the con- 
tinent. 

Miss Hansen, associate professor at the 
School of Librarianship, University of Den- 
ver, is well fitted by birth and training for 
this task which has been performed in such 
an able manner. She is of Danish descent 
and has spent many years abroad studying 
in Copenhagen, Paris, Rostock and other 
German cities. She speaks and reads not 
only the Scandinavian languages, but French 
and German as well, and has also a reading 
knowledge of Russian and Spanish. Her 
experience on the staff of the American Li- 
brary in Paris, where the cultivated of all 
nationalities meet, was especially valuable 
in fitting her for this study. There she ab- 
sorbed foreign points of view and extended 
the range of her own appreciation of world 
literature. 

Hence this opus has been compiled largely 
from personal acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the books, or by association with 
authorities in the literatures of each 
language. ‘This book will be one of the most 
useful of the many bearing the A. L. A. im- 
print, and deserves an enthusiastic reception 
from the general public as well as the li- 
brary profession. Even in this day of de- 
pleted budgets no library, large or small, 
will be complete without this excellent guide. 

Marcaret Gasrigt HICKMAN, 
Public Library 
Los Angeles, California 
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Effective Printing 


The library’s own printing, by Frank K. 

Walter. 116 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

In The library’s own printing, Mr. Walter 
discusses some of the principles on which 
effective printing is based, and he achieves 
this dificult and complicated task in lan- 
guage as untechnical as possible, and at the 
same time with clarity and in an interesting 
style. He does not attempt to treat the 
practices in a printing office in any more 
detail than is necessary for his purpose. The 
result is a very brief treatise which is ex- 
ceedingly useful to librarians who know only 
a little about practical printing. Most of 
us fall into that class. 

Naturally, the longer chapters deal with 
those subjects which immediately confront a 
librarian who is about to print, say, a re- 
port or a bulletin or a reading list. The 
chapter on “Preparation of Copy and Edit- 
ing” occupies 11 pages; “Selection of Type 
and Illustrations,” 21 pages; “Designing the 
Job,” 18 pages; “Selection of Paper,” 11 
pages; and “Composition and Proof Read- 
ing,” 11 pages. 

The chapter on design is the best brief 
statement I have seen on the relation to good 
printing of such elements as legibility of 
type, proportion and symmetry of the page, 
contrast and emphasis, and suitability of the 
printed result to the purpose for which it 
was intended; all these subjects are discussed 
clearly, with special reference to the printing 
commonly issued by libraries. In these days 
of the high cost of printing, one could wish 
that Mr. Walter had treated more fully 
those duplicating processes which in nearly 
every library take the place in part, at least, 
of printing. 

While all these subjects are treated from 
the librarian’s point of view, they, and the 
rest of the book, will be equally informing 
to non-librarians about to publish some rela- 
tively small work, and to the still larger 
number, both within and without the profes- 
sion, who desire to know how good books are 
made and why some printing is good and 
some poor. 

The bibliography occupies six pages. Most 
libraries can well afford to use this brief 
list of books on printing as a buying list. 
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The subject of printing is one on which every 
library will naturally wish to have at least 
a fairly good working collection of books. 

To index so brief a book on so large a 
subject is difficult; the two-page index is 
very brief, sometimes too much so. For 
example, all the “oblongs” are in the index 
except “golden oblong;” “upper case” is in- 
cluded, but “lower case” is omitted; “Tin- 
ker” is included, but not “Paterson.” 

“Half-tones” in the text has a hyphen, 
but in the index as one word, it does not; 
“old-style” in the index has the hyphen, and 
in the text it is printed as two words with- 
out the hyphen. 

A note on the last printed page gives in- 
formation about the type, the paper, and the 
cover used on the book, and the names of the 
designer and printer. The book itself is an 
outstanding example of the effective printing 
which it seeks to promote. 

Reading the book is a good preparation for 
the inevitable business talk you will have to 
have when you go to your printer. 

PHINEAS LAWRENCE WINDSOR, 
University of Illinois Library 
Urbana, Illinois 


From AAA to TVA 


Guide to the official publications of the New 
Deal administrations, by Jerome K. Wil- 
cox. Mimeographed and printed. 113pp. 
$1. 

Any attempt to survey an extensive bib- 
liography such as Jerome K. Wilcox, asso- 
ciate reference librarian of the John Crerar 
Library, has prepared in his Guide to the 
official publications of the New Deal admin- 
istrations is a task almost painful to a li- 
brarian, so conscious must he be of all the 
difficulties attending the assemblage of such 
a mass of current material, of the elaborate 
correspondence involved, of the meticulous 
checking and re-checking of every item, of 
the infinite care and wracking detail work 
that go into the making of just such a docu- 
ment. 

On the other hand, no librarian of the 
1933-34 era but must greet with cries of 
unrestrained delight this carefully an- 
notated and documented list in the puzzling 
field of recent government publications. In 
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a confusing world of new ideas and new: 
methods, the newly conceived and haste 
inaugurated ramifications of governm 
agencies have baffled even the stoutest he 
so fast have they followed on each of 
steps, so often have they shifted in name 
and scope, so difficult has it seemed to dit 
ferentiate one from another. bi 

A really adequate appreciation of suchg 
compilation could only be arrived at afte 
months of using it daily in actual refereng 
work. A brief glance through it, however, 
and the application of a few acid tests glean 
from the experiences of the past year and@ 
half are enough to make any librarian co 
a sigh of relief. Some of his problems are, 
for the time, solved. Here are listed all the 
United States government committees, 
ministrations, authorities, works, codrdine 
tors, boards, and councils established sing 
March, 1933, and many an older one 
which new duties have been assigned 
that period. 

Beneath each activity listed is appen 
a list of all the publications emanating fre 
it. If one is amazed at the list of activities, 
one is even more amazed at the vast num 
ber of their publications. 

All these agencies and their publications) 
are made doubly accessible by an index 
supplies a key to all the well known ab 
breviations, from AAA to TVA, including 
—and here is another mine of information— 
date and authority of origin. 

Two other valuable lists, one of state 
CWA publications and the other of CCU 
newspapers, are included. These, Mr. Wi 
cox claims, are in nowise complete. 

ErHet Cue 
Public Library 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MONA 


Second International Congress 


Tus Second International Cong 
of Librarians and Bibliographers will be 
in Spain the last ten days in May, 1 
Some of the meetings will be held at Madriy 
others at Barcelona and elsewhere. 
should be noted that the meeting has 
changed from June to May 20 to 29. 











| Disease 


hie For the first time, the National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 

Ht cation enters the field of public health, with a series of broadcasts 
entitled, ‘‘Doctors, Dollars, and Disease,” according to an announce- 

ment sent the American Library Association. 

There will be nineteen programs of fifteen minutes each (10:45- 
11:00 eastern standard time), every Monday evening, from October 
2 through February 25 (excepting October 27, November 5, and 
November 12), over a nation-wide network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

This series of broadcasts will consider the subject of medical eco- 
nomics, the cost of medical care, the relation between the medical 
profession and the public, and ways of reconciling the interests of 
the two groups. 

“The recent progress of the science of medicine has been little short 
of miraculous,” says the announcement of the series. ‘Physicians as 
a rule have shown fine professional spirit and have given freely of their 
time without pay. Yet more than 50,000,000 persons in the United 
States either do not receive the care which they need, or are heavily 
burdened by its costs, while many practitioners and agencies for health 
are under-employed and poorly paid. The barrier is mainly economic. 
The problem is to bring doctors and dollars and diseases into such 
helpful and continuous contact with each other that the practice of 
medicine can keep pace with the science of medicine. That is the 
central theme of this series.” 

“The purpose of this series of radio talks is not to advocate any one 
solution of the problem, but to furnish reliable information and stimu- 
late discussion,” adds the announcement, 

All the programs will be published by the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, and each program will be available 
shortly after it is broadcast, for fifteen cents for individual numbers, 
or two dollars for the series of nineteen. 

The Public Health Committee of the National Advisory Council on 

e Radio in Education is headed by William Trufant Foster, director 
Ee of the Pollak Foundation, and includes Dr. Haven Emerson, Dr. 
aii Alice Hamilton, Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., Dr. H. S. Cumming, and 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Speakers listed include many prominent men in public life, in the 
field of education, in the medical world, and in health and welfare 
activities. Detailed announcements of the broadcasts may be secured 
by writing to the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
60 East Forty-second Street, New York. 
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OCTOBER: Community, Strate, Na- 
TIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL IssvUEs. 
Use the “Reading with a Purpose” 
courses and also those in the series “Ex- 
ploring the Times.” Lists and prices on 
request. 


NOVEMBER: Tue Art or READING 
AND THE Usk oF THE Lisrary. Head- 
_ley’s “Making the Most of Books” is 
apropos. Designed gully 
to introduce books and libraries. 343p. 
$2.40. For Book Week, a new edition 
of “Recent Children’s Books.” 100 
copies, $1 ; 500, $3 ; 1000, $s. 


DECEMBER: Growinc Up witH 
Booxs. “Children’s Books for General 
Reading,” 10 copies, $1; 100, $4.25. 
—*“Easy Reading Books for the First 
Three Grades,” 10 copies, 50c; 100, 
1.75— ‘Guides to Reading fer Young 
People,” ro copies, 50c ; 100, $2.50—“TI- 
lustrated Editions of High School Class- 
ics,” 75c—‘‘Recreational Reading for 
Young People,” 50c. These are some of 
the lists from which to recommend pur- 
chases and to select books for attractive 
displays. 

FEBRUARY: HANDICRAFT AND Hossigs. 

in “Reading with a Purpose.” Also 
“Books of General Interest ior Today’s 
Readers,” 25c, and “1000 Useful Books,” 
75¢. 


"Following the Publicity Calendar 


N EXPERIMENT in library publicity described on page 795 
this issue invites the codperation of as many libraries as wish 
participate. Here are a few helps. 


MARCH: DeveLopinc a PERSONAL | 
Puitosopny. “Frontiers of Knowl 
edge,” “Philosophy,” “Religion in | 


Everyday Life,” 


Purpose” series. Cloth, 50c; paper, 






APRIL: Garpeninc. “Adventures iq 
Flower Gardening,” R. W. P. No, 36. 
Cloth, 50c; paper, 35c. The reading 
course with the books recommended 


make an attractive display. 





MAY: Ais ror Parents anp Home — 
Bookshelf.” 
100 copies, $1.50—— 


MAKERS. “The Parents’ 
New 1934 edition. 
“Our Children,” “The Young Child,” 
“Home Economics,” and “Interior Dec- 
oration,” R. W. P. No. 13, 38, 50, and 
39 respectively. Cloth, 50c; paper, 35¢. 
—‘“The Preschool Child,” 20c, a study 
outline based on “The Young Child.” 


JUNE: Coxzsece on Notuinc a YEAR 


Most of the material mentioned thus far 
can form a part of this month's program. 
By June a “Bibliography of Occupations,” 
g000 entries, is expected to be ready. 
Probable price, $3. 


JULY: Heatru anv How ro Kzzp I, 
“The Human Body and Its Care” and~ 


“Mental Hygiene,” R. W. P. No. @ 
and 16, Cloth, 50c; paper, 35c. 


The books and pamphlets listed above will furnish the raw materials for carrying ag 


the proposed publicity program which will include newspaper stories and ¢ 


For all kinds of publicity 


N. Michigan Avenue 


American Library Association 


“Psychology,” “Mental © 
Hygiene” —all in the “Reading with 































use Wheeler’s, “The Library and the Community,” % 
$3.50, and Cannon’s, “Publicity for Small Libraries,” 35c. 
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Library Projects Under FERA 


/ \ LARGE number and a wide va- 


‘riety of “socially useful and economically 
desirable” library projects appear to be pos- 
sible under the new Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration regulations. Every 
librarian who wishes to help provide re- 
lief work for those in need and who knows 
of library work which needs to be done 
and cannot be performed by those em- 
ployed from local funds will wish to study 
the regulations which are mentioned in 
the following pages. 

Because libraries are an “infant in- 
dustry” and could profitably enlarge their 
staffs, because they can use a considerable 
variety of special skills and abilities (spe- 
cialists in many subject fields, for ex- 
ample), because nearly all libraries are 
operated by professional librarians and are 
free from politics, and because they have 
successfully conducted useful relief work 
projects during the past year, they seem to 
be in a particularly good position to work 
with the relief authorities toward both the 
immediate and the long-time goals of 
FERA. 

There are, of course, many difficulties. 
Interpretations of the regulations vary 
from state to state. —The Emergency Edu- 
cation Program regulations make no pro- 
vision for library books or library service. 
Indeed they fail to recognize the library as 
having any part in adult education. It is 
difficult for over-worked staff members to 
give adequate supervision to new library 
projects. Projects for the improvement 
of service or for the extension of service 
to new areas cannot be made fully effective 


without a more adequate supply of new 
books than is available in most place 

In spite of these difficulties libraries hay 
carried through successfully an astounding 
number of projects, many of which show 
ingenuity and imagination and even down- 
right boldness. Nearly all the projects ap 
pear to have merit. Those which demon 
strate the need for new services or for 
great expansion of existing services may 
prove in the long run to be of the greatest 
permanent value to individual libraries and 
to the library movement as a whole. 

Hundreds of libraries have sent to 
A. L. A. Headquarters reports of their 
relief work projects. These documents ar 
interesting reading. It is unfortunate that 
they cannot all be published in full. Inthe 
following pages are a few very brief sum- 
maries selected almost at random. The 
selections give some evidence of the ve 
riety but no indication whatever of the 
number of libraries participating or of the 
total quantity of work done. There has 
been no opportunity to evaluate specific 
projects reported. It is readily admitted 
that libraries not mentioned at all may 
have done even more important work than 
those which are mentioned. 

It will be remembered that the Counc 
of the American Library Association in 
June expressed its belief “that many work 
relief projects of a highly desirable and 
useful type can be set up in libraries © 
utilize effectively the services of educated 
and trained persons from many professions, 
including librarians now unemployed and 
without adequate means of subsistenct 
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LIBRARY PROJECTS UNDER FERA 


Libraries generally have demonstrated that 
they can conduct and supervise work re- 
lief projects with effectiveness.” 

The Council specifically suggested that 
workers be used in libraries as: 


1. Surveyors of library facilities and 
needs: (a) state-wide, under the direction 
of state library planning committees and in 
codperation with state planning boards; (b) 
in metropolitan areas, counties and other 
regions under similar direction. 

2. District or neighborhood representa- 
tives of the library, who will establish con- 
tacts with individuals and groups, with and 
through schools and other community insti- 
tutions, and who will introduce and extend 
library service into sections not adequately 
served under present conditions. 

3. Assistants within the library to prepare 
book lists and indexes, collect and arrange 
pamphlets, government documents and other 
materials, particularly in technical and 
special fields, and in many similar ways add 
to existing facilities. 

4. Advisers and leaders of study and dis- 
cussion groups with the general objective of 
increasing the educational value of the li- 
brary’s services. 

5. Statistical workers to study financial, 
loan and other records in order to assemble 
information needed in planning more eco- 
nomical and efficient service. 


Members of the A. L. A. are reminded 
that earlier projects and federal rulings 
were reported in a special number of the 
Bulletin for December 1, 1933. The rul- 
ings have been greatly changed since that 
time but the remainder of that issue may 
still be used as a complement to this one. 


Recent FERA RuLIncs 


As we read the official rulings of the 
telief administration which have come to 
our attention, they seem to us to provide 
excellent opportunity for library projects. 
State variations in interpretation or ap- 
plication of the federal rulings will un- 
loubtedly occur, as they have in the past. 
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Each librarian, after consultation with 
local relief authorities, must decide what 
is the best method of proceeding in his 
own community. A summary of rulings 
now in force, as we understand them, is 
given here for convenience, though it has 
not been submitted to any FERA official 
for approval. Complete texts should, of 
course, be consulted. Get them from your 
own relief administrations, if possible, in 
order to obtain state adaptations; if not 
available locally, write to the A. L. A. 


Professional Projects 


As promised last spring, the FERA has 
recognized the need for promoting projects 
for professional people by making special 
rulings for them. Librarians are specifi- 
cally mentioned in the list of those to re- 
ceive aid on this basis. Quotas of relief 
funds are being designated in each state for 
professional projects. Rulings provide that 
“professional and non-manual workers 
shall be empleyed by the Work Divisions 
(of the various states) on the basis of need. 
These persons shall be eligible for relief 
but need not be on relief rolls. Budgets 
determined for these persons shall provide 
for health, decency, and comfort com- 
mensurate with the previous standard of 
living of the family, and shall be such that 
no supplementary relief shall be necessary. 

. It is intended that this program 
shall give continuous employment, so far 
as possible with a minimum of follow up.” 
Professional people now working on work 
relief projects may be transferred to pro- 
fessional projects. (See FERA rulings 
WD-9, 2721; WD-16, 3001.) 


Research Projects 


A subdivision of professional projects 
provides for research. This work may be 
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carried on, either on or off the campus, 
under the direction of college or university 
professors, and may relate to any field of 
investigation. Workers with bibliographic 
skill are mentioned specifically among those 
who may be employed. Non-publicly con- 
trolled institutions must secure the spon- 
sorship of some public agency for their 
projects. (See United States Office of 
Education communication of August 9, 
1934, No. 3038.) 


Statistical and Survey Projects 


While professional workers are, of 
course, used for statistical and survey 
projects, the latter are still kept in a dis- 
tinct and preferential class. (See FERA 
rulings WD-9, 2721; WD-16, 3001; 
WD-4.) State library extension agencies 
and state library planning committees, as 
well as local libraries, can take advantage 
of this opportunity to collect basic or ad- 
ditional library data. 


W ork Relief 


For clerical, manual, building repair or 
cleaning projects, at least, the work relief 
rulings of last March still appear to apply. 
Eligibility for relief is strictly interpreted. 
No one is permitted to work more than 
24 hours a week, the exact amount being 
determined on the basis of a weekly wage 
covering a minimum living budget. (See 
FERA Manual Advance Bulletin No. 4, 
1718.) 


Student Aid Program 


The broadening of the student aid pro- 
gram to include 100,000 instead of 75,000 
students, was announced during the sum- 
mer. The rulings specifically mention 
work in the library. Suggestions that are 
new this year are that “students may be 
assigned to extension, adult education, rec- 
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reation and other activities that increage 
the usefulness of the college to the com- 
munity.” 

Public as well as college libraries cay 
now take advantage of this work. A later 
ruling says specifically, ““The requirement 
in paragraph 6 (of E-29) that all jobs 
must be under the direct charge of the 
institution shall not be construed to pre. 
vent the institution from delegating direct 
supervision of student work in cases where 
students are assigned to local governmental 
units, such as library boards, park depart- 
ments, health departments, etc., or to 
other competent public or non-profit social 
agencies which are equipped and qualified 
to supervise their own activities.” (See 
FERA rulings E-29, 2633 ; E-29-L, 2659; 
Sup. E-29, 2903.) 


Emergency Education Programs 

The EEP provisions (sometimes called 
CWES), under which a number of l- 
braries last year set up adult education 
projects or joined in community adult edv- 
cation programs, are continued. The 
original rulings, as announced in Septem- 
ber, 1933, provided for teaching illiterates, 
for vocational education and rehabilita 
tion, for nursery schools and for general 
adult education. Such library projects a 
have been approved have presumably been 
set up under the latter provision. EEP 
projects must be approved by local and 
state educational as well as relief author- 
ties, and persons employed must be cert 
fied as competent educationally as well a 
on the basis of need. 

In the course of the spring and summer, 
this program was considerably enlarged. 
The FERA authorized each state depart 
ment of education to employ supervisors 
for the several fields, as general adult edt 
cation, workers’ education, nursery schools. 
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LIBRARY PROJECTS UNDER FER4A 


They were to be paid from EEP funds but 
need not be on relief. Institutes lasting 
eight days were set up in thirteen centers, 
to provide intensive training for state and 
local supervisors. Programs in workers’ 
education developed under the leadership 
of a specialist, Hilda W. Smith, of the 
FERA; in parent education, under the 
guidance of Ralph P. Bridgman, director 
of the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion, lent for part time to the FERA. 
(See FERA ruling E-31, 2894.) 


SPONSORING LisraRY PROJECTS 


Library work relief programs have been 
set up and approved sometimes on a state- 
wide and sometimes on a local basis. In 
many cases individual library projects have 
been set up locally in accordance with state 
programs, but in a few states, notably New 
Hampshire, Washington (omitting Seat- 
tle), and Wisconsin, assignments for local 
workers have been made through the state 
library extension agencies. In New Hamp- 
shire, the library commission has had 54 
workers employed in libraries throughout 
the state and has given them direct supervi- 
sion. The needs of unemployed librarians 
in its own area have been studied and proj- 
ects initiated by District No. 1 of the 
California Library Association. The Li- 
brary Club of Nashville has planned work 
telief projects for all the libraries in the 
city. Local libraries have codperated with 
other social and educational agencies in 
setting up community work relief pro- 
grams. 


Liprary SERVICE TO New AREAS 


The opportunity to provide library serv- 
ice to new areas, through the aid of re- 
lief workers, has been welcomed in many 
sections of the country. In some cases 
new library systems have been set up; in 
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others, the services of existing libraries 
have been extended. These “new areas” 
are mainly rural districts, where the de- 
velopment of library service, like that of 
other educational and social services, has 
been slow. State-wide projects have been 
carried on by state library extension 
agencies in several states and in one in- 
stance, at least, by another state organiza- 
tion interested in library service. 

Informal local book service is being 
developed on a county basis and interest 
in reading and adequate library service 
aroused throughout Mississippi by 550 re- 
lief workers (September, 1934) as a proj- 
ect of the Mississippi Library Commis- 
sion. Stations have been set up using books 
and magazines borrowed from the state 
or collected locally. A phenomenal in- 
terest in reading and library service has 
been developed in this state where recently 
43 counties out of 82 were without li- 
brary service of any kind. The Illinois 
Library Extension Division is securing 
book car drivers for counties which will 
provide the cars and upkeep for service to 
the county. The division is furnishing the 
books. The appointment of six drivers 
had already been approved in August. 
Macon County (Decatur) was the first to 
take advantage of the offer. 

Continuation of state advisory and book 
service formerly given by the Arkansas 
Free Library Service Bureau is a relief 
project of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
Arkansas Department of Service. The 
bureau was left without appropriation for 
the biennium 1933-35, and its services were 
greatly missed. In addition, the auxiliary 
is sponsoring local library projects in towns 
of over 5,000 population which are without 
public libraries. Several libraries have 
already been organized under this plan, 
with librarians secured through the relief 
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administration and the local units of the 
legion auxiliary defraying other expenses. 

Local sponsorship of service to a new 
area is illustrated by a relief project of 
Monroe County, Michigan. County li- 
brary service was legally established by the 
county supervisors in the spring of 1934 
but no appropriation was made. A trained 
librarian, secured through the relief ad- 
ministration, has established book stations 
throughout the county using books lent by 
the state library. It is hoped that this 
demonstration of the value of the service 
will lead to local public support. Informal 
county-wide service was developed during 
the winter of 1933-34 in Athens County, 
Ohio, the university library being used as 
headquarters. Two relief workers have 
been taking books out into the county in 
private cars, the upkeep being met by the 
Child Protection Committee. Books have 
been borrowed from the state library. 
Sixty schools were served monthly during 
the winter and twenty centers in the sum- 
mer. Several county library projects are 
in progress in Texas and others are re- 
ported in Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. Word 
continues to come of similar projects which 
are being planned. 


CoOPERATION WITH COMMUNITY 
PROGRAMS 


The library as initiator and active leader 
in organizing a many-sided community 
adult education program utilizing FERA 
funds, is illustrated in Evanston, Illinois. 
The librarian called together representa- 
tives of the board of education, council of 
social agencies, Northwestern University, 
recreational bureaus and organizations, 
and other local groups to formulate a co- 
operative plan utilizing the various cul- 
tural, recreational, social, and educational 
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resources of the community. This play 
involved 38 professional and 4 clerical 
workers, with a 5-point program* consist. 
ing of: 


1. Counseling and adjustment service 

2. General education (elementary school 
subjects, citizenship, English, literature, his. 
tory, economics, vocational and business sub- 
jects, discussions of current problems, etc) 

3. Homemaking and health education 
(child care, nutrition, home economics, sew. 
ing, parent education, community and health 
projects) 

4. Leisure time activities (physical edy- 
cation, music, art, dramatics, hobbies; tours 
of museums, galleries, industries, etc. ; nature 
study; handicraft) 

5. Library service (coérdinated book sery- 
ice with each of the preceding projects 
through (a) specialized reading guidance 
and, (b) carrying library service to the 
homes, school and neighborhood centers, and 
work places of the people.) 

The details of some of these services 
are given in the section on adult education 
advisory service below. 

A pooling of resources of two neighbor- 
ing suburban communities, Oak Park and 
River Forest, Illinois, in the formation of 
a somewhat similar program is illustrative 
of another type of community codperation. 
The joint EEP was sponsored by the high 
school (one high school serves the two com- 
munities), Y.M.C.A., junior college, local 
welfare department, and the libraries. A 
trained library relief worker assigned to 
the library is the liaison agent between the 
adult classes and the library. She works 
with book reviewing clubs, furnishes 
bibliographies for teachers, and mimeo 
graphed reading lists for students in the 
classes. She visits classes to give informa 
tion about the library and checks library 
registration lists with lists of those who 

* The program as submitted is printed in the ALA 


Bulletin, 27:548-51, December 1, 1933. A modified 
form of this program was put into effect. 
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LIBRARY PROJECTS UNDER FERA 


early in the season signified interest in the 
EEP adult education classes. Those not 
registered as library borrowers will be 
invited to make use of the educational re- 
sources of the library. The library has 
handled the purchase and sale of texts 
needed for certain classes. 

A large city library reports the use of a 
relief worker, with normal school training 
but no teaching experience, as a library 
yisitor to EEP classes, presenting the facili- 
ties offered by the library for teachers and 
students. In some cases the class as a 
whole has been addressed. In others, con- 
tact has been made only with the teachers. 
Lists of books, and circulars regarding the 
library’s services, have been distributed. 

This is one of the more frequent types 
of codperation with the local emergency 
education programs on the part of the li- 
brary, and it apparently has been used in 
small towns and counties as well as in 
large cities. Many discussion groups, 
forums, classes, etc., under the EEP have 
used library quarters for their meetings. 

One county library in Texas has acted 
as the sponsor for the local emergency edu- 
cation program which involved 11 adult 
classes in charge of unemployed teachers. 


Apvisory SERVICE TO ADULTS 


The visiting library adviser to students, 
teachers, study groups, and individual self 
students, is best illustrated by giving the 
details of the services rendered by three 
readers’ advisers attached to the library in 
connection with the community adult edu- 
tation program in Evanston, Illinois. Two 
of these relief workers who have served 
as advisers have had previous library ex- 
perience, and the third has been a social 
tase worker. They have worked on 
schedule at seven different schools or ac- 
tivity centers where classes and other EEP 
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group meetings were being held. They 
have: 


a. Maintained small collections of library 
books for circulation at each school or ac- 
tivity center 

b. Procured other books from the main 
library for readers when their needs were 
not met by the small collection at the schools 

c. Prepared reading courses and reading 
lists for individual readers 

d. Conducted book discussion groups and 
given book review talks 

e. Conducted group visits to the main li- 
brary to acquaint people in the outlying dis- 
tricts with the resources and privileges of the 
library 

f. Introduced the library and its services 
to the foreign, Negro, and poor sections of 
the city, where its privileges were less known, 
by means of house-to-house visits, tele- 
phone calls, and letters 

g. Assisted teachers in the EEP by pro- 
viding reading material for lesson prepara- 
tion, and books for the students. 


The noteworthy features of the plan 
have been that it has carried the library’s 
services to the sections of the community 
which were least familiar with them, to 
many people who felt timid about going 
to the library, and has dovetailed these 
services with every phase of the emergency 
adult education program in the various 
activity centers of the community. 

This Evanston service affords an ex- 
ample of the excellent use being made of 
professional workers other than trained 
librarians. As mentioned, one of these 
advisers has had social case work ex- 
perience. Her special job has been neigh- 
borhood visiting, especially in the foreign, 
poor, and more remote sections. The 
selection of the individuals and families to 
be visited has been guided by the advice 
of neighborhood pastors, social workers, 
teachers, and librarians, and has been 
in simple house-to-house calling. In these 
visits she has told of the branch or station 
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of the library recently established in the 
neighborhood school, of the various EEP 
opportunities at the school, of the library 
privileges and how to use them, and 
especially that library services are free. 
Her work has resulted in dissipating much 
of the fear and misinformation which it 
‘was discovered has been preventing many 
people in these sections from making full 
use of the library’s services. Incidentally, 
she learned on these visits enough of the 
reading interests and abilities of certain 
people so that she could help them much 
more intelligently when they called for 
her personally at the library or the local 
library station. 

Advisory service, broadly interpreted 
as community visiting to bring library 
services to non-users and to draw to their 
attention specific books in their special 
fields of interest, has been given in several 
places. Relief workers used in this type 
of service have for the most part been peo- 
ple with adequate library training and ex- 
perience, and the groups served have mostly 
been teachers and students in EEP classes. 
St. Louis, Denver, and Washington 
County, Illinois, have reported such serv- 
ice in addition to libraries already men- 
tioned. 

A state-wide project in Pennsylvania has 
employed 41 librarians to serve as readers’ 
counselors in the different counties of the 
state, working from selected public li- 
braries. Six hundred and ninety students 
have enrolled in classes conducted by these 
workers. 


Alps ror ADULT EpUCATION PROGRAMS 


Several valuable compilations and pub- 
lications in the field of adult education 
have been made possible by employment of 
capable people as relief workers. 

Two lists compiled in this way have 


become useful to the whole professigg, 
Books of general interest for today’s 
readers was compiled in the New Yor 
Public Library for the American ]j 
brary Association, the American As 
sociation for Adult Education anj 
the United States Office of Education, 
with the assistance of relief workers under 
the direction of Doris L. Hoit (A.LA 
1934, 25c). This is now widely distrib. 
uted and well known as a guide to th 
more readable books on topics about which 
people’s interest is largely centering in 
these emergency times. More recently the 
readers’ adviser’s office of the Cleveland 
Public Library has supervised relief work 
ers in a similar compilation in the field of 
current pamphlet material. This has in 
volved examining and selecting pamphlets 
on the basis of their readability and time 
liness and compiling a list of about 350 
items under the title, Readable pamphlets 
for today’s readers.* ‘The list covers cut- 
rent issues of the day, vocational guidance, 
and self-education topics. ‘The pamphlets 
are rated as to difficulty according to the 
same scheme used in Books of general 
interest for today’s readers. 

In the field of preparing course material 
on the subject of adult education in small 
libraries, there have been two noteworthy 
accomplishments by trained and highly ex 
perienced library workers with relief en- 
ployment. The first of these has been 
under the direction of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division at Madison 
and has resulted in a text for an excellent 
extension course, The library as an adult 
education agency. ‘This course is now 
available to anyone and is given under the 
direction of Ida M. Gangstad. The other 

* A limited number of copies is available from th 


A.L.A. Board on the Library and Adult Educatio 
for sc in stamps to cover mailing. 
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LIBRARY PROJECTS UNDER FERA 


instance has been in the form of four 
institutes for librarians of small towns in 
New York State, sponsored by the New 
York State Library Association, which ad- 
dressed themselves specifically to the 
problem of what the small library can do 
in the field of adult education. These 
were a notable success. Many other prep- 
arations of material of more or less local 
yalue in the special field of adult education 
have resulted. 

Ina few larger cities, relief workers have 
been utilized in compiling directories of 
informal and formal educational oppor- 
tunities for adults. Usually these have 
been for local classes, but in some cases 
they have analyzed catalogs of out-of- 
town correspondence and special schools. 
In Nashville there has been combined with 
this indexing of opportunities a consulting 
service for those who wished to inquire 
about adult education opportunities in 
Davidson County. 

One readers’ adviser has utilized a re- 
lief worker in analyzing vocational ma- 
terial in the library which would assist 
her in preparing reading suggestions for 
those who are trying to solve their voca- 
tional problems. 


READING CoursEs BY MAIL 


Individual reading courses have been 
prepared by the Oregon State Library for 
1,470 students throughout the state, with 
the aid of a relief worker. During the 
first seventeen months, 1,706 courses were 
made up and the books listed were reserved 
for the students and mailed to them at 
regular intervals. ‘These students, prin- 
cipally young people unable to attend col- 
lege, have been located in every part of 
the state in small towns and in the open 
country, and have been reached through 
240 post offices. Similar service has been 
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in Illinois and Pennsyl- 


SURVEYS 


The metropolitan area of Chicago, that 
is the area within a fifty-mile radius from 
the business center of the city, has been 
studied by the University of Chicago with 
reference to various economic, social, and 
governmental factors, and the results pub- 
lished in the series “Social Science Studies.” 
Now library facilities and needs in the 
same area have also been surveyed by re- 
lief workers under the direction of the 
graduate library school of the university, 
in codperation with the Chicago Library 
Club, which initiated the project. The sur- 
vey has taken into account not only the 
holdings in books of all libraries within the 
area but has made comparative estimates 
of the quality as well as quantity of the 
book collections, the services, and the re- 
sources of the many libraries. 

The St. Louis Board of Education has 
conducted an interesting survey for the St. 
Louis Public Library, using unemployed 
teachers in a house-to-house canvass. The 
library survey is one of several educational 
surveys, the data for which have been col- 
lected on the one canvass. It is to enable 
the library to learn more about its bor- 
rowers, how much they borrow, how they 
started to use the library, what pur- 
poses (self-educational, recreational, vo- 
cational, planned study) they use it for, 
what effect school or school libraries have 
had in making readers of these people, 
whether or not they get satisfaction from 
the various library services, and some of 
the factors that stimulate their interest in 
reading. Only certain sections of the 
city have been canvassed and these have 
been chosen with a view to obtaining a 
cross section of different types of the popu- 
lation. 
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The Des Moines Public Library has 
similarly shared in a survey conducted by 
the board of education. In that city, un- 
employed teachers have been used in house- 
to-house canvass to ascertain facts about 
the use being made of the adult education 
program, particularly the public forums of 
the public school system by the adults of 
the community. Certain items on the 
questionnaire have been for the purpose 
of learning whether these people are mak- 
ing use of the public library in connection 
with these adult education opportunities. 

New Jersey reports surveys of reading 
interests of one kind or another in six mu- 
nicipalities. Glen Ridge has checked its 
registration files against the directory to 
ascertain how many in the community have 
been active borrowers in past years but have 
not re-registered since March, 1933, when 
a new registration was begun. Follow-up 
post cards have been sent to those who 
had not re-registered with a view to re- 
viving interest in the use of the library. 
Similar types of check-up on lists of bor- 
rowers have been reported from other 
places. 

State-wide surveys of library conditions 
and needs have been made with relief 
workers in Colorado and Illinois under the 
joint sponsorship of the respective state li- 
brary agencies and associations. In Wis- 
consin, a relief worker attached to the 
state library commission has gathered all 
available information on the various coun- 
ties in the state from the library point of 
view. 


MAINTAINING OR EXTENDING 
EXISTING SERVICES 


To enable New Jersey libraries to con- 
tribute to a state-wide leisure time pro- 
gram, the use of relief workers has been 
authorized to restore hours of opening 


necessarily cut because of reduced budgets, 
Forty-one libraries in this state have main. 
tained fairly normal schedules in this 
way. Libraries all over the country have 
used relief workers to restore hours of 
opening and, in some instances, in order 
to keep open at all. 

A new branch library, in charge of a 
trained librarian assigned by relief ay. 
thorities, has been opened by the Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Public Library. It is 
located in a cottage on school property and 
school authorities are furnishing equip- 
ment, heat and light. Library stations 
have been opened by the Wichita ( Kans.) 
City Library in school buildings where a 
recreational relief program for adults has 
been carried out. Several county libraries 


have established new stations or secured. 


paid custodians for those operating with 
volunteer help. 


PUBLICITY 


Sixty-six newspaper articles about the 
Glen Ridge (N. J.) Public Library were 
published in three months, all prepared by 
experienced newspaper men. Other New 
Jersey libraries, as well as many in other 
sections of the country, have had similar 
relief projects. The range of publicity 
projects in one library covered: photostat- 


ing of poetry, prose, and scientific material . 


suitable for poster display; foreign travel 
posters repaired, sorted and filed by 


country ; sorting, alphabeting, and filingof . 


book jackets for use in poster display work; 
preparation of two large display panels 
showing some of the Scandinavian books 
and magazines in the library, this latter 
used at churches and clubs. Poster art 
ists have been secured by several libraries. 
A series of beautifully designed poetry 
broadsides have been printed by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, with the 
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LIBRARY PROJECTS UNDER FERA 


aid of emergency printers, and offered for 
sale at very low cost to public, private 
and school libraries (see the inside back 
cover of the A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 


1934)- 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND MATERIAL FOR 
RESEARCH 


Acritical annotated bibliography of the 
history of the Western Hemisphere is un- 
der way as a relief project of the New 
York Public Library. Material available 
in learned journals of Europe, Latin- 
America, Canada and the United States 
is being listed and abstracts of many ar- 
ticles prepared. 

More than 140,000 entries have been 


- completed for a continuation of the A.L.A. 


Portrait Index, by relief workers in the 
cLibrary of Congress. The widespread use 
of the original index will make this con- 
tinuation most welcome. 
‘ A union list of official publications of 
Chicago and Cook County available in the 
Chicago Public Library, the John Crerar 
Library, the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary and the University of Chicago Li- 
braries has been made as a relief project 
and published by the University of Chi- 
cago. Similar projects have been carried 
through in a number of metropolitan areas. 
Projects for collecting, listing and pre- 
serving materials of scholarship have been 
stimulated by the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research of the American 


“Council of Learned Societies and the So- 


cial Science Research Council under Joseph 
Mayer of the Library of Congress, chair- 
man of a subcommittee on inventory and 
collection projects. Suggestions have been: 
(1) listing of duplicates for exchange; 
(2) conversion of existing subject bib- 
liographies into regional union lists; (3) 
listing of special collections in a given 
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region; (4) inventorying of manuscripts 
in a given region. State libraries, state 
historical libraries, university and large 
public libraries have carried out these sug- 
gestions in varying degrees. Recently the 
FERA and the Office of National Parks, 
Buildings and Reservations are said to 
have indicated interest in developing these 
projects on a national scale and in further- 
ing a national survey or inventory of 
archives. 


Lists AND INDEXES 


A checklist of standard bibliographies 
has been made in Cleveland for the public 
library, the Flora Stone Mather Library 
and the Adelbert College and Case libra- 
ries of Western Reserve University. An 
index to poetry and essays to supplement 
Granger’s Index to poetry and recitations 
and other available printed indexes, a bib- 
liography of local arts and artists and a 
necrology file of local people have been 
other relief projects in Cleveland. In- 
dexes to New Jersey illustrations, to cur- 
rent statistics in periodicals, documents, 
trade association bulletins, etc., and to old 
and rare books in the library have been 
completed by the Newark Public Library. 
A card index to pictures in the Washing- 
toniana Collection and an index to holiday 
material have been among projects of the 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

CATALOGING 


More than 200 relief workers have been 
used by the Boston Public Library on a 
very large cataloging project in which 
oversize cards, made prior to 1899, have 
been eliminated in favor of standard size 
under the supervision of trained librarians. 
A special drama collection of the Prince- 
ton University Library has been cataloged 
and put in shape so that it is now avail- 
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able for lending to other libraries, and the 
card catalog of a collection of foreign 
books of the New Jersey Public Library 
Commission has been translated into Eng- 
lish so that it can be administered by per- 
sons unfamiliar with the languages. The 
New York Public Library has made much 
‘progress in the cataloging of valuable 
special collections. 

As thousands of relief workers have been 
employed on cataloging projects in public, 
university, school, and institution libraries, 
it has been possible only to suggest 
some types of work accomplished in this 
field. 

ArT AND Music Projects 

A series of portable panels showing Ohio 
birds, mound builders at work, and historic 
local scenes have been painted for the Pub- 
lic Library of Cincinnati and will be cir- 
culated among the branch libraries. This 
project developed naturally from the li- 
brarian’s serving on the local committee 
to provide work for unemployed artists. 
A puppet repertory theater was organized 
by the St. Paul Public Library with the 
aid of four relief workers experienced in 
this line. Akron, Toledo, Providence and 
Des Moines are other cities having success- 
ful art work done by artists employed 
with federal funds. 

Three thousand manuscript pages of 
orchestral music have been copied by 
amateur musicians as a relief project of 
the Cleveland Public Library. Some in- 
complete orchestrations have been com- 
pleted and uncopyrighted music has been 
made available for orchestral use. Eight 
amateur orchestras in the city, involving 
400 people, will especially benefit by this 
project. Much valuable work has been 
done on picture and music collections in 
many libraries by unemployed artists and 
musicians. 


PAMPHLETS AND SPECIAL COLLECTions 


The increasing quality as well as quan. 
tity of pamphlets on current economic anj 
other timely topics and the inadequate 
book funds of many libraries combine tp 
make important the frequent use of relief 
workers to collect and organize pamphlet 
collections. 

Plays for amateurs have been collected 
in Akron, the paper covers reinforced, 
and an index made. Special collections 
organized in other places include book 
plates and autographs. 


University LIBRARIES 


Typical of the range of projects in uni 
versity libraries carried on with student 
aid is a list from the University of North 
Carolina which covers: 


1. Arranging and classifying large num- 
ber of manuscripts for the southern histori- 
cal collection of this library. 

2. Preparing an extensive card _bibliog- 
raphy of southern Americana, listing every 
item with any southern connection which can 
be found in dealers’ catalogs, library cata 
logs, printed bibliographies, etc. 

3. Treating several thousand leather 
bound volumes to prevent deterioration of 
the leather. 

4. Preparing a checklist of all foreign and 
American university dissertations in the - 
brary. 

5. Preparing a checklist of all newspapers 
in the library for inclusion in the National 
Union List of Newspapers. 

6. Listing duplicate periodicals, books, ett 
for exchange with other libraries. 

7. Taking inventory of volumes in the i- 
brary. 

8. Repairing and rebinding books. 

9g. Mounting maps. 


In connection with other departments, 
the library has carried on the following 
projects: 

1. With Spanish Department, prepared 


checklist of a collection of 12,000 Spanish 
plays. 
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LIBRARY PROJECTS UNDER FERA 


2. With English Department, prepared an 
index to articles in the principal journals of 
English language and literature. 

3. With School of Commerce, putting in 
order a large quantity of NRA material col- 
lected by the president and others. 


Organization of a large collection of 
Florida newspapers in the University of 
Florida Library has been undertaken 
with the aid of twelve students. This 
project, which will be completed with stu- 
dent aid during the coming school year, 
is enabling the university to make acces- 
sible this valuable collection, and to pub- 
lish the library’s holdings in the lists now 
under way, sponsored by the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America. 

Additional library radio programs over 
the Iowa State College radio station have 
been made possible by student aid. Dur- 
ing the summer the students released 


regular staff members for this work, but it 


is possible that the students themselves 
may be used in the actual preparation of 
programs and broadcasting this fall. Proj- 
ects planned by this library include the 
use of foreign language students to cor- 
respond with foreign universities to obtain 
copies of their theses and dissertations as 
exchanges, and the binding of doctoral 
theses. 

A valuable project of the Illinois Uni- 
versity Library has been the preparation 
of an index to about 70,000 accessions of 
the British Museum Library, since the 
printing of its catalog. The index has been 
made by cutting and pasting on catalog 
cards title entries from the museum’s 
monthly accessions list. 

These are only a few examples of stu- 
dent aid projects which actually cover a 
much broader field, and include, of course, 
the more routine types of library work and 
clerical assistance. Public libraries in col- 
lege towns as well as college and university 
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libraries are setting up projects for students 
under the new rulings liberalizing the use 
of student aid. 


ScHoot Liprary PRojyECTS 


Two hundred school libraries in Penn- 
sylvania have been cataloged as a result 
of a state-wide relief project which has 
made use of 117 workers, 100 of whom 
were trained librarians. Supplies have 
been purchased from relief funds by the 
state library and forwarded to the different 
counties. Progress in organizing school 
libraries on a state-wide basis has also been 
made in Washington. Individual schools 
in many states have benefited greatly from 
the services of relief workers for organiz- 
ing, cataloging, mending and like projects. 
In some cases trained librarians have been 
secured to administer school libraries. 


MENDING, MANUAL AND BUILDING 
PROJECTS 


Approximately 387,000 books have been 
repaired and returned to service in New 
Jersey alone, through use of relief work- 
ers. If figures were available for 48 states, 
they would make an impressive total. 
Regional training classes for menders have 
been set up in several instances. Rein- 
forcing or mounting of magazines, pam- 
phlets, maps and newspapers has been 
common. Draftsmen and artists have been 
used for numbering the backs of books. 

Taking of inventory and searching for 
missing books has been a frequent project. 
Relief multigraphers have been used for 
printing of book marks, forms and letter- 
heads. Unskilled workers have been used 
to clean books. 

Literally hundreds, perhaps even thou- 
sands, of library buildings have been 
cleaned, painted, repaired or even enlarged 
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through use of all types of workers from 
architects to masons and carpenters. 


UNEMPLOYED LIBRARIANS 


As has been noted, the regulations 
governing the appointment on projects 
have differed greatly in the various states. 
As a result, all unemployed librarians in 
several states have been appointed on li- 
brary and allied projects, while in many 
other states only those eligible for relief 
have been assigned. The period of em- 
ployment has also varied considerably, 
from one week to six months or longer. 
In certain instances, state projects were 
continued after the CWA projects ter- 
minated and librarians in these states were 
transferred to state projects. 

Because of the continuing variations in 
state rulings regarding employment, every 
unemployed librarian should familiarize 
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himself with the regulations in his ow, 
state. He should register with the local 
employment office designated by the United 
States Employment Service, and should 
make certain that local educational ay 
thorities (school superintendent and }. 
brarian) and the state library extension 
agency know of his qualifications and ayail. 
ability. As yet there is no arrangement 
for the transfer of unemployed persons 
from one state to another. 

It is imperative that the lists of unem- 
ployed librarians kept by the state library 
extension agencies and the A. L. A. Per. 
sonnel Division be accurate and up to date 
in order to supply the names of available 
candidates for projects on short notice, 
Unemployed librarians are therefore urged 
to notify both the state library extension 
agency and the A. L. A. of any change 
in status as soon as it occurs. 


DIKE 


Proposed New York State Project 


The following project, which would 
profitably employ some thousands of pro- 
fessional workers, has been submitted in 
New York State by the state library 
extension division, and is now under con- 
sideration by education and relief au- 
thorities. 

It is proposed to organize with unem- 
ployed librarians, teachers, and survey 
workers, a large extension of the present 
educational services of libraries. The 
project—or group of related projects— 
includes : 


I. PREPARATION OF ADULT EpucaTION Ma- 
TERIAL 


1. Preparation of additional lists of read- 
able books in various subjects, especially in 
the social and political sciences 


2. Preparation of short study outlines on 
subjects of current interest and importance 

3. Evaluation of recent ard current books, 
periodical articles, government publications, 
pamphlets and published radio talks to form 
basis for 1 and 2 above and to facilitate 
advisory work with individuals 

4. Unemployed authors to be invited to 
prepare brief, popular but authoritative 
brochures on important topics of today, t 
be issued under the imprint of the larger 
city libraries 

5. Making of recordings (books, discus 
sions, debates, etc.) for the “talking book” 
to be used in the special groups and in adult 
education meetings 

6. Selection of suitable plays, stories, 
music, instructions for games, sports, ett, 
for adult education groups and study of 
ganizations 

To plan and carry out such a state-wide 
group of projects as is here proposed, it § 
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PROPOSED NEW YORK STATE PROJECT 


desirable to assemble and study the needs, 
facilities and limitations in the field of li- 
brary adult education. Surveys and studies 
are needed such as the following: 


II. Surveys AND STUDIES 


1. Surveys of library service, reading and 
educational opportunities in selected rural 
counties and districts 

2. Same in certain metropolitan districts 

3. Study of present library system of New 
York State as a potential agency in a state 
adult education set-up 

4. Preliminary surveys of existing large 
central rural school districts, to determine 
their book needs and book facilities for 
adults 

5. Attitude studies of typical rural groups 
and rural communities in relation to the 
world of ideas, books, reading, libraries and 
education 

6. Comparative study of reading interests 
and needs of residents of selected rural and 
urban areas 

7. Studies of educational programs of 
state organizations such as the grange, home 
bureau, 4H clubs, etc., to plan more effective 
coéperation with these organizations by the 
libraries and to develop better book and li- 
brary service to such organizations 


III. Lisrary EpucCATIONAL Projects 


1. The organization of readers’ advisory 
service to readers in small communities by 
a regional library staff serving many local 
libraries 

2. Appointment of neighborhood repre- 
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sentatives of the libraries in cities and large 
villages to introduce the library service to 
non-users by group meetings, house-to-house 
visits, book talks, etc. 

3- Organization of adult education activi- 
ties and groups in libraries having necessary 
equipment and rooms, under supervision of 
a regional advisory staff. This work should 
include directed reading, advisory service to 
individuals, discussion groups, popular talks 
on current problems, book discussions, radio 
study groups, etc. 

4. Extension of adult education services 
in large libraries, by the organization of 
adult education work in branch libraries, 
with readers’ advisers, lectures, talks, dis- 
cussion groups, etc. 

5. Supplying librarians to administer li- 
braries for emergency colleges, night schools 
and permanent large adult education centers 

6. Organizing special library services to 
groups or classes in the community as: 

a. Special library services to parents in 
field of parent education 

b. Special library services to unemployed 
youths, in CCC camps and elsewhere, in 
vocational opportunities and in the wide 
fields of youth problems 

c. Special library service to voluntary 
adult education organizations, civil service 
institutes, adult education councils, teachers’ 
study groups, etc. 

d. Training of librarians in adult educa- 
tion methods to ensure success of the broad 
program by organized conferences, suggested 
reading, plans for adult educational activi- 
ties, etc. 
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Material for this Bulletin has been prepared by Julia Wright Merrill, Grace W. Estes, 


John Chancellor and Carl H. Milam. 








20th Century Forees 
In European Fiction 


AGNEs CAMILLA HANSEN 


HETHER it be a war in Europe, a social 
experiment, a scientific discovery, a tech- 
nological advance, a theory, or a cult, its tenets 
and its effect on society are mirrored by the 
novelist. Miss Hansen analyzes many of these 
forces which are motivating modern European 
fiction and lists books, in English trans- 
lation, which picture these forces at work. 
She thus provides an admirable approach 
to a full enjoyment of the novel and to 
the use of the novel for gaining a bet- 
ter understanding of what is behind 
a changing civilization. 
More than 500 novels are classi- 
fied under some 32 heads. Each 
group is characterized with men- 
tion of authors in England or 





America who exemplify the 
same type of writing. The 
author thus leads one from 
the familiar to the less famil- 
iar. Titles suitable for high 
school age are starred. 
There is hardly a li- 
brary(school,college,or 





public) which will not | 
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